t , 


ALL  NEW! 


2@%  less  effort! 


Between 


Teochers 


By  Earl  G.  Nicks,  Ed.  D. 


“The  trend  is  here.  It  won’t  be 
long  now  before  most  boys 
and  girls  will  learn  to  type  as 
they  grow  up. 

“In  view  of  this  trend,  bus¬ 
iness  teachers  can  and  should 
make  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  by  exerting  every  effort 
to  see  that  typing  is  taught 
well,  learned  well,  f’ew  teach¬ 
ers  have  the  opportunity  to 
give  students  a  skill  that  will 
be  so  much  appreciated,  so 
often  used.  Let  us  hope  our 
pupils  remember  us  well  and 
that  they  say  of  typing:  ‘It 
was  easy— It  was  fun!’  ” 


Golden -Touch  . . .  like  giving 
your  pupils  **Magic  Gloves** 


After  two  years  of  inten¬ 
sive  research  and  re-designing 
efforts.  Golden-Touch— light¬ 
est  touch  in  standard  type¬ 
writer  history  —  is  available 
for  your  classes: 

26%  lets  effort  than  Brand  A 
1 7%  lest  effort  than  Brand  B 
1 4%  lets  effort  than  Brand  C 


Lightest  touch  in 
standard  typewriter  history! 

Only  Underwood  makes  easy  tap-  Golden-Touch  of  the  totally  new 
tap  typing  possible  on  a  standard  “Touch-Master"  does!  You'll  find 
typewriter!  And  nothing  encour-  it's  far  less  tiring  to  you.  too,  to 
ages  would-be  secretaries  to  keep  teach  typing  on  the  Golden-Touch 
practicing  the  way  the  light-light  Standard! 


The  end  of  pound-pound  typ¬ 
ing  is  here!  Now  just  a  light 
tap-tap  puts  the  Golden- 
Touch  keys  into  action— gives 
sharp,  clean  print  with  no 
back-breaking  penalty. 


Call  your  Underwood  Showroom 
listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages 


For  a  classroom  demonstration 
at  your  convenience: 


only  standard  typewriter  with 


Brunswick  Announces 
NEW  TYPEWRITER  TABLE 


Fits  every  student-short  or  tall 


This  new  table  adjusts  from  26  to  30  inches  high 
.  .  .  insures  posture-perfect  height  for  all  students 
short  or  tall.  Its  split-second  adjustment  works  for 
any-size  student  now  .  .  .  and,  again,  in  the 
next  period. 

It’s  sturdy  .  .  .  electronic  welding  and  swaged 
legs  make  it  extremely  stable,  even  when  an 
electric  typewriter  is  operating  at  top  speed. 

The  whole  table  adju.sts  .  .  .  not  just  the 
typewriter  bed  ...  to  maintain  the  right  relation¬ 
ship  of  writing  and  typing  heights.  New  torsion 
bar  adjusting  device  is  simpler  and  safer,  with 
fewer  moving  parts  ...  no  coil  springs  to  require 
adjustment,  lose  resilience  or  catch  fingers. 

The  typewriter  bed  is  surfaced  with  a  non-skid 
rubber  mat.  The  raised  “island”  is  a  full  20"  deep 
and  15"  wide.  Handy  pull-out  dictation  shelf  is 
same  generous  size. 

This  table  is  one  of  Brunswick’s  new  line  of 
Business  Education  Equipment  .  .  .  and  is  designed 
to  integrate  with  other  school  equipment.  Get 
complete  details  from  your  Brun.swick 
representative.  The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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W’e  announced  last  month  that  wc 
would  feature  a  special  report  on 
Business  Teacher  Recruitment  in  this 
issue.  The  subject  of  recruitment  has 
many  ramiHcations;  but,  at  the  time 
we  made  the  announcement,  we  felt 
that  most  of  these  ramifications  W’cre 
explored  pretty  thoroughly  by  the 
material  w'e  had  on  hand.  At  the  same 
time,  there  were  a  few  phases— par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  areas  of  (a)  statistics 
and  (h)  recruitment  programs  of 
organized  groups— that  our  material 
dealt  with  only  sketchily.  We  knew 
that  more  digging  in  these  areas  was 
likely  to  reveal  useful  information. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  scattered 
information  in  the  hnsiness-ediication 
field  that  cries  out  to  he  collected  by 
a  central  source.  W’e  are  attempting 
to  do  some  of  this  collecting. 

At  any  rate,  it  became  clear  to  us 
that  W'e  would  need  more  time  and 
space  for  the  report  than  this  May 
issue  w'ould  allow  us.  W’e  felt  that  we 
couldn’t  do  the  job  right  without  using 
the  entire  feature  section  of  one  issue 
—but  we  had  already  set  aside  part 
of  this  month’s  feature  section  for 
our  Semester  Tests.  The  inevitable 
answer  was  to  postpone  the  recruit¬ 
ment  report  until  June. 

More  and  Better 

This  postponement  will  enable  us 
to  present  you  w'ith  material  that  is 
as  comprehensive  and  useful  as  we  can 
possibly  make  it.  W’e  hope  to  indi¬ 
cate  how  much  of  the  talk  about  the 
business-teacher  shortage  is  no  more 
than  talk,  and  how  much  is  justified. 
W’e  hope  to  show’  you  where  shortages 
exist  and  how  long  they  will  probably 
continue  to  exist.  Most  important, 
we’ll  name  the  people  and  agencies 
w'ho  are  doing  something  about  re¬ 
cruiting  business  teachers,  describe 
in  detail  how  they  are  going  about  it, 
and  sum  tip  how  successful  their 
efiForts  have  been. 

It’s  often  said  that  there  are  no 
easy  answ’ers  to  the  problem  of  the 
teacher  shortage.  Risky  as  it  may  be 
to  challenge  this  point  of  view’,  the 
evidence  we’ve  been  receiving  leads 
us  to  believe  that  there  are  some  easv 
answers  that  haven’t  had  the  recogni¬ 
tion  and  implementation  they  deserve. 

Solving  the  recruitment  problem  is 
a  goal  w'orthy  of  more  than  lip  service. 
W’e  feel  that  next  month’s  issue  will 
provide  business  teachers— particular¬ 
ly  high  school  teachers— with  a  prac¬ 
tical  basis  for  action. 
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R.C.Allen  Business  Machines  Jnc. 

684-  Front  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


NEW  HI-SPEED  TOUCH— A  new  spring  balanced  tension 
makes  this  the  lightest  touch,  fastest  typing  manual  machine 
your  students  ever  used. 

VISIBLE,  AUTOMATIC  MARGINS— The  easiest,  fastest 
margin  setting  of  all.  Indicators  show  exact  location  on  margin 
scale. 


INTERCHANGEABLE  PLATEN— Teach  on  the  machine 
that  gives  you  the  “Ouick-Switch”  platen,  that  makes  the 
VisOmatic  a  specialized  writing  machine. 


BALANCED  LINE  SPACING— Save  miles  of  "reach”  with 
one-space  movement  of  the  lever  for  single  spacing ;  two-space 
movement  for  double  spacing:  not . . .  three-space  movement 
for  all  spacings. 


FINGERTIP  KEYSET  TAB  CONTROLS— Conveniently 
placed  on  facing  panel;  instant,  precision  set  and  clear;  sim¬ 
plifies  tabulation  required  in  all  types  of  professional  work. 


ADJUSTABLE  SPACING— Simplifies  right  margin  justifica 
tion  and  "error  correction." 


FREE  TEACHING  AIDS 

As  an  aid  to  teachers,  R.  C.  Allen  provides  free  . . .  keyboard 
and  operating  features  tests,  wall  charts  and  progress  charts. 
No  charge  and  no  obligation,  just  check  ‘Teaching  Aids’  on 
the  coupon. 


Write  for  the  Special  School  Price 


PRICED  AT  A  LOW 


684  Front  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

□  Without  obligation,  please  send  me  more  information  about  the 
R.  C.  Allen  VisOmatic  Typewriter. 

□  Send  free  teaching  aids. 


LOW  SPECIAL 
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PASSPORT  TO 


NICEST 

JOBS: 


•>•4. 


THE 

DICTABELT 

RECORD 


Crossing  the  boundary  between  the  classrcxmi 
and  top  secretarial  jobs  in  the  world  of  business 
is  a  quick,  easy  trip  for  graduates  trained  in 
Dictaphone  TIME-MASTER  transcription. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Dictaphone-certified 
secretarial  graduates  are  needed  by  thousands  of 
key  executives,  professional  men  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials  who  have  discovered  the  time-sav¬ 
ing,  effort-saving  advantages  of  dictating  to  the 
plastic  DICTABELT  record. 

They  want  secretaries  familiar  with  these  ad¬ 
vantages  . . .  ready  right  now  to  speed  transcrip¬ 
tion  and  apply  the  time  saved  to  executive 
assistant  duties. 

You  can  offer  the  Dictaphone  Certificate  of 
Proficiency  to  your  students  via  the  famous 
Dictaphone  Business  Practice  Course.  It  is  avail¬ 
able  on  the  Dictaphone  School  Rental-At-Cost 
Plan.  Send  now  for  full  details.  Write  Dictaphone 
Corporation,  Department  BW,  420  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 


The  Dictaphone  Time-Master  and 

the  Dictabelt  record — main  reasons  why  the  Dictaphone 
Time-Master  far  outsells  all  other  dictating  machines. 


S*rvio«  you  can  dapand  on  tha  world  around 


In  Canada,  writ*  Dictaphon*  Corporation,  ltd.,  204  Eglinton'Av*.  East,  Toronto ...  in  England,  Oktophon*  Company  ltd.,  17-19 
Stratford  Ploc*.  londonW.I.  Dictophon*,' Tim*.Mott*r  and  Dictobelt  or*  r*gist*r*d  tradamorks  of  Dictaphon*  Corporation. 
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THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER’S 

] 

•k'y 

TWO  HKW'  HEADERS  would  like  your  advice  in  solving  these 
prohlein.  They  are  somewhat  similar  in  nature  and  will  have  a 
familiar  ring  to  those  of  yon  who  have  been  confronted  with  the 
same  kind  of  situation. 

1.  1  have  a  student  who  has  the  ability  to  be  a  competent  stenog- 
raplier,  but  with  her  background  she  needs  u  lot  of  formal  training. 

Our  commercial  department  here  at  Kigbt  High  School  is  not  voca¬ 
tional.  I  am  the  only  business  teacher,  so  I  am  able  to  s|H‘nd  only  one 
hf>nr  a  day  with  her,  along  with  23  other  students.  (I  might  add  that 
our  high  schitol  has  an  enrollment  of  280  students.) 

This  student  desires  training  and  needs  to  seek  employment  after 
graduation  from  high  school.  Since  I  have  a  family,  I  am  unable  to 
work  with  her  after  school;  even  if  I  were,  she  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
slay  after  school  because  of  duties  at  home.  If  I  could  work  with  her 
for  two  periods  a  day  for  the  rest  of  this  year  and  all  of  next  year,  I 
believe  she  could  pass  a  Civil  Service  examination  and  be  employed 
elsewhere.  (There  are  no  job  opportunities  in  our  area.) 

Is  there  any  thing  I  can  do? 

.Anonymous 

2.  I  teach  all  the  husiness-education  courses  in  a  high  school  with 
an  enrollment  of  slightly  less  than  200  students.  In  this  particular  area, 
adult  classes  are  popular  in  the  neighboring  towns;  but  in  our  town, 
none  have  been  started  in  the  business-education  field.  The  school 
hoard  is  willing  to  have  vocational  agriculture  and  homemaking 
courses,  because  State  aid  is  available  to  reimburse  instructors  and 
take  care  of  other  costs.  However,  the  board  is  not  interested  in  having 
classes  in  other  fields  where  a  fee  would  have  to  he  charged  in  order 
to  make  them  possible. 

Last  fall,  a  lady  who  is  a  member  of  the  school  hoard  asked  me 
about  the  possibility  of  taking  typing  lessons.  I  gave  her  no  encourage¬ 
ment,  for  my  schedule  is  a  busy  one,  and  1  felt  that  I  should  not  take 
on  another  obligation. 

About  a  month  ago,  however,  she  came  to  my  room  one  evening 
after  the  school  day  and  asked  me  to  give  her  the  initial  instruction  in 
typing!  So,  before  I  knew  it,  I  was  giving  her  private  lessons  two 
nights  a  week.  I  found  it  very  enjoyable,  for  she  was  making  excellent 
progress,  and  her  interest  made  it  very  challenging  for  a  teacher.  All 
went  well  until  a  week  ago,  when  I  was  confronted  by  a  spokesman 
for  a  group  of  20  interested  townspeople  who  also  wanted  to  start 
taking  typing  lessons.  Their  (piestion  was,  when  could  I  arrange  to 
meet  their  recpiest? 

What  can  I  do?  I  certainly  do  not  have  time  to  give  20  private  typing 
lessons.  (It  seems  to  me  that  they  should  realize  this.)  How  can  I  handle 
this  situation  gracefnlly?  I  want  to  avoid  having  the  townspeople  think 
that  I  am  willing  to  help  only  school-hoard  members.  I  also  hesitate 
to  tell  my  “pupil”  that  I  must  stop  giving  her  typing  lessons,  for  she 
is  a  fine  person  and  her  desire  to  learn  to  type  is  genuine. 

I’niess  I  can  find  help  in  solving  this  problem,  it  looks  as  though  I 
might  cause  ill  feeling  toward  myself,  although  I  am  not  exactly  asking 
for  trouble!  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  what  you  might  call  “a  victim  of 
circumstance.” 

IixxwA  Eloheli. 

David  City  Public  Schools 
David  City,  yebraska 


TYPEWRITER 
TYPE  CLEANER 


Pulls  the  dirt  out 
of  typewriter  type 
rather  than  wash¬ 
ing  It  into  the 
machine. 


•  NO  MISSY  UQUIOS  to  remove  noil  polish, 
spot  or  spotter  cloities. 

•  NO  HAKMfUL  fVMiS  to  covse  heodochei 
or  (olds. 

•  To  moke  neot  erasures — just  touch  the  word 
to  be  erased.  Bud  will  absorb  the  surplus  ink. 
Then  erose  and  there  will  be  no  smear. 

Special  School  Discounts 
Teachers  may  write  for  samples 


PrcM  it  on  all  of 
the  type.  Do  not 
rub. 


Fold  the  putty 
upward  to  origi¬ 
nal  pyramid  shape 


USE  BUD  -  ITS  THE 
MODERN  WAY! 


RUn  TYPE  CLFANERt 


What  suggestions  do  \’ou  have  for  these  teachers?  Send  them,  along 
witli  any  problems  of  your  own  that  are  bothering  you,  to  Problem 

(Contitiued  on  next  pa^e) 


.\|  \Y,  ITyT 
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UP  COES 

EFFICIENCY 

in  classroom  or  office! 


CLEAR-VIEW 
COPYBOOK  HOLDER 

holds  all  sizes  and  types 


of  top-bound  books 

V  Relieves  eye  strain,  tension;  promotes  occuracy, 
speed 

VS'e  11”  X  1”  size:  fits  all  desks,  provides  for 
easy  storage 

V  Two  convenient  grooves  for  pens  or  pencils 

V  Will  not  "walk"  off  desk 

V  Attractive  colors  (green,  brown,  ivory,  ert-metoi 

troy,  yellow) 

fflootn  surface  provides  easy  cleaning  and  har¬ 
monious  appeorance 

>/  Constructed  of  long-losting,  reinforced  polystyrene 
plastic 

PMCfS 


1-11  Copybook  Holders  .  $2.00  each 

12-48  Copybook  Holders .  1.75  each 

49-96  Copybook  Holders  .  1  60  each 

97  and  more  .  1.50  eoch 


Prices  F.O.B.  San  Diego,  Californio 

CLEAR-VIEW  COMPANY 

Dept.  B,  2227  Fern  St.,  San  Diego  4,  Calif. 


GET  THE  BEST- FOR.  LESS 


Specify 

HARCADON 

ADJUSTABLE  TYPING  DESKS 

with  "TYPE-RIGHT”  Adjustment  Unit  I 

Here  is  a  functionally  styled  desk  of 
sturdy  oak  construction  that  will  not 
“shake,  rattle  and  roll” — even  under  the 
most  constant  use.  Even  the  corner  blocks 
are  of  solid  oak.  Yet  this  desk  sells  at 
a  price  considerably  below  that  of  com¬ 
peting  makes. 


•  Dimensions  ere  34"xl8'x30'.  Adjusts  from  26"  to 
30"  in  ten  seconds. 


•  Shipped  "knocked  down"  to  cut  freight  costs. 
Write  for  price  quotations  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 
to: 

HARGADON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

3314  W.  Kentucky  St.,  Louisville  11,  Ky. 


GET  THE  BEST- FOR  LESS 


Clinic,  Business  Education  World, 
330  West  42  Street,  New  York  36, 
New  York.  Remember:  For  the  most 
interesting  and  challenging  problem 
submitted  to  this  department  on  or 
before  May  1,  we  offer  a  prize  of  $10; 
for  the  next  best,  a  prize  of  $5.  For 
the  best  solution  submitted  to  ns  by 
the  same  date,  we  offer  a  prize  of  $25; 
for  the  next  best,  a  prize  of  $15.  Win¬ 
ners  will  be  announced  in  this  space 
next  month.  .\11  problems  and  solu¬ 
tions  submitted  after  May  1  will  be 
carried  o\er  and  considered  for  prizes 
to  be  awarded  next  year. 

Remember,  too:  There’s  no  need  to 
restrict  your  suggested  solutions  to 
this  month’s  problems;  feel  free  to 
comment  on  earlier  problems  as  well. 

January  Problem 

I  teach  typewrit  in  ff  in  two  special  schools 
for  orthopedic  and  cardiac  students.  My 
problem-type  students  are  those  with  cer¬ 
ebral  palsy,  who  have  poor  motor  control 
and  weak  finders.  What  suggestions  and 
sources  of  information  can  you  give  me 
to  help  these  children? 

Eci.a  Griffith 
Oakman  School 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Suggested  Solutions 

Dear  Mrs.  Griffith: 

On  three  different  occasions,  I  have 
taught  typing  to  children  who  had  poor 
motor  control  and  weak  fingers.  First, 

I  got  the  book  Typing  for  One  Hand 
(Southwestern  Publishing  Company). 
This  is  an  excellent  liook,  with  plenty  of 
drills  for  each  finger.  Secxindly,  I  put  the 
childnm  on  machines  with  a  long  car¬ 
riage-return  lever,  such  as  the  Smith- 
Corona  or  the  WoodstiK-k.  After  they 
had  h'arned  the  keys  fairly  well,  I  put 
them  at  the  electric  typewriter  so  that 
their  stroking  w'ould  lx*  uniform.  All  three 
children  were  able  to  pass  the  New  York 
State  Regents  examination  within  the 
time  limit  assigned  to  that  examination. 

I  hope  that  this  will  be  of  help  to  you. 
Sn.  M.  Ci-AcniA 
Immaculate  Heart  Academy 
Watertown,  \ew  York 

Dear  Mrs.  Griffith: 

Afti  r  I  had  read  your  problem  in  tbe 
Problem  Clinic,  the  following  newspaper 
article  was  callc*d  to  my  attention: 

PALSY  VICTIM  TALKS 
ON  NEW  TYPEWRITER 

Device  Aids  Sufferers  to  Reveal 
Thoughts 

A  dozen  or  so  persons  clustered  about 
a  clicking  machine  at  the  State  School 
for  Cerebral  Palsied  Children  of  North¬ 
ern  California  yesterday  and  saw  history 
being  made. 

Bill  Asselstine.  a  twentu  -  year-  old 
youth,  sealed  off  since  birth  from  the 
world  about  him  by  the  spastic  effects 
of  cerebral  palsy,  communicated  in  words 
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with  his  fellow  beings  for  the  first  time. 
He  wrote  his  name. 

By  this  simple  act,  the  boy  dramatically 
showed  that  the  experimental  typewriter 
he  was  using  can  open  up  new  vistas  for 
the  thousands  afflicted  with  the  crippling 
disease. 

It  will  enable  those  suffering  from  cer¬ 
ebral  palsy  to  write  their  thoughts  with 
a  nod  of  the  head.  The  machine  they  will 
use  looks  like  a  converted  pinball  machine 
connected  to  an  electric  typewriter. 

Bill  sat  strapped  in  his  wheelchair  be¬ 
fore  the  typewriter  watching  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  the  carditud  numbers, 
and  a  line  spacer  and  carriage  return 
flash  on  a  board  one  after  the  other. 

He  wore  a  head  piece  that  contained 
a  mercury  switch.  When  the  first  letter 
of  his  name  flashed  on  the  board,  he 
nodded  his  head  forward. 

An  electrical  impulse  activated  a  spe¬ 
cial  coil  over  the  corresponding  key  on 
the  typewriter,  and  the  letter  “B”  was 
printed  on  the  paper. 

Over  and  over  the  cycle  was  repeated 
as  Bill  selected  the  appropriate  letters. 
Within  a  short  time  his  entire  name  teas 
printed  on  the  paper. 

Tears  flooded  the  eyes  of  his  mother, 
witnessing  the  addition  of  a  new  dimen¬ 
sion  to  her  sons  world. 

“This  is  a  day  1  will  never  forget," 
said  Mrs.  Hugh  Asselstine,  wife  of  a 
Stanislaus  County  creamery  owner. 

Bill  will  undoubtedly  have  plenty  to 
say,  too,  when  he  becomes  familiar  with 
the  machine. 

E.  A.  Lown,  superintendent  of  the 
school  on  lAike  Merced  Bird,  near  Sky¬ 
line  Blvd.,  said  the  boti  is  considerably 
above  average  in  intelligence.  He  i.s 
presently  reading  Dickens’  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,  for  example,  and  tests  show  his 
comprehension  to  he  excellent. 

Lown  noted  that  many  cerebral-palsy 
victims,  although  urtable  to  speak  or  use 
their  hands,  are  exceptionally  bright 
mentally  and  can  learn  faster  than  some 
unhandicapped  persons. 

Iatwh  admitted  the  machine  process 
takes  considerable  time.  “But  when  you 
consider  these  youngsters  have  never  been 
able  to  communicate  during  their  life¬ 
time-youngsters  with  normal  and  above 
normal  intelligence— it  does  not  seem  so 
long." 

Already  an  improved  model  is  being 
developed  at  the  .\dvance  Automatic 
Sales,  1350  Howard  St.,  where  the  first 
one  was  made.  It  was  there  that  work¬ 
men  fashioned  Lawn’s  ideas  for  such  a 
machine  into  a  workinn  unit. 

Berruird  Gilbrick.  shop  foreman  for 
the  companu,  which  distributes  and  re¬ 
pairs  pin-ball  machines  and  other  auto¬ 
matic  devices,  said  his  new  model  shotdd 
produce  a  substantial  saving  in  time  in 
using  the  machine.— Sm  Francisco  Fx- 
aminer,  Feb.  3,  1957,  Section  1,  p.  31. 

I  wrote  to  the  .Advance  Automatic 
Sales  Company  and  asked  for  all  the 
additional  information  available.  Here 
is  the  lettf'r  that  I  received  in  reply  ( from 
the  manufacturer): 

Dear  Mrs.  Dotson: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  inferc.sf 
in  the  typing  machine  we  are  developing. 
Our  object  is  to  develop  an  attachment 

BUSINESS  EnnCATlON  WORi,|) 
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High  School  Students 
GAIN  MORE  IN  REASONING  ABILITY 


WITH  THE  MONROE  EDUCATOR  as  a  basic 
instruction  tool,  students  not  only  gain  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  all  calculators,  they  actually  gain  more 
in  reasoning  ability.  Because  the  Educator  is  designed 
for  manual  operation,  students  more  quickly  grasp 
the  principles  of  electrically  operated  calculators. 

Extremely  low  in  first  cost,  as  well  as  upkeep,  the 
new  Monroe  Educator  has  extended  capacity  and  full 
length  decimals  on  the  keyboard.  It  is  the  ideal  basic 
machine  in  any  office  practice  schedule. 


FREE  OFFICE  PRACTICE  COURSE 
WITH  PURCHASE  OF  EDUCATOR 

This  course  was  prepared  in  cooperation  with 
qualified  office  practice  teachers.  It  includes: 
(1)  A  full  30-lesson  Office  Practice  Course  Book 
for  students;  (2)  Teacher’s  Manual  and  Answer 
Book;  (3)  Teacher’s  Guide  for  Class  Instruc¬ 
tion;  (4)  Fundamental  Instruction  Cards;  (5) 
Graphic  Classroom  Wall  Poster. 


See  the  MAN  from 
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Your  diploma  helps  you 
get  a  job.  Your  EraserStik 
helps  you  keep  it.  With 
this  wood-cased,  pencil¬ 
shaped  white-polished 
beauty  you  erase  without  a 
trace  —  take  out  a  single 
letter  without  blurring  the 
word.  Perfect  for  pencil, ink, 
typewriting.  W'ith  or  with¬ 
out  brush.  Ask  your  Sta¬ 
tioner  for  the  original 
EraserStik. 

7099  &  7099B  gray,  all¬ 
utility  EraserStik  for  pen¬ 
cil,  ink  or  typewriting. 

7066  &  7066B  for  those  who 
prefer  a  soft,  red  typewriter 
eraser. 


With 

brush  20c 


W'ithout 
brush  10c 


TEACHERS:  FREE  sample 
available  for  class  demon¬ 
stration.  W'rite  on  school 
stationery. 


A.W.FABER-C>15rfU 

PENCIL  CO  ,  INC  NEWARK  3,  N  J 


that  will  fit  over  a  standard  electric  type¬ 
writer  aiul  enable  any  person  with  as 
little  as  one  definitely  controllable  move 
ment  to  type. 

Basically,  the  machine  cottsists  of  a 
lettered  glass  with  a  light  bulb  in  back 
of  each  character.  The  glass  contains  the 
full  alphabet  and  the  numbers  from  I 
to  (),  plus  spacing,  jninctuation  marks, 
and  carriage-return  position.  The  light 
behind  the  characters  moves  at  a  control¬ 
lable  speed  from  one  cluiracter  to  aiwthcr; 
the  operator  closes  a  switch  when  the 
letter  he  desires  to  print  is  lit.  This  opera¬ 
tion  completes  an  electrical  circuit  that 
depresses  the  keys  on  the  typewriter  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  lit  character,  thereby 
printing  this  character.  The  speed  of 
operation  icill  be  approximately  four  to 
five  operations  per  minute. 

The  maehine  is  very  simple  to  operate 
and  will  require  no  speeialized  training 
by  the  instructor. 

The  price  on  this  unit  is  estimated  to 
be  approximately  $3(K)  to  S400,  plus  the 
cost  of  the  tyfH’writer.  Inasmuch  as  we 
are  still  in  the  experimental  stage  in  the 
dm  elopment  of  this  unit,  a  firm  price 
eanmit  be  <pioted  at  this  time.  The  de¬ 
velopment  should  take  another  two  to 
three  months.  \This  letter  was  dated 
March  T.-EP.] 

.  .  .  Thank  you  again  for  your  interest. 

J.  H.  Ch.wkn 

Royal  Manufattiiring  Co. 

San  Francisco,  California 

Pcrliaps  this  will  not  Iw  a  solution  to 
your  problem  at  the  present  time,  hot 
it  might  give  yon  and  other  altrnistie 
teachers  in  y<mr  position  hop«‘  for  the 
future. 

Kay  Dotson- 

Oakdale  Ibiion  High  School 

Oakdide.  California 

FEBRUARY  PROBLEM 

/  teach  an  advanced  class  in  typewriting 
at  a  local  evening  institute  one  night  a 
week,  between  the  hours  of  7:30  and  9:30. 
A  secondary  modern  school  occupies  the 
premises  during  the  day;  the  room  in 
which  I  teach  weekly  is  used  daily  by  an 
English  class. 

My  problem  mainly  concerns  the  use  of 
the  blackboard. 

The  daytime  teacher,  who  is  a  "black¬ 
board  hog,"  insisted  on  leaving  her  les¬ 
sons  on  the  board,  with  the  chalked  in¬ 
struction,  “SOT  TO  BE  RUBBED  OFF." 
.\s  it  became  imperative  that  I  have  a 
free  hoard,  I  lost  patience  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  cleaned  it. 

When  I  reported  for  dutu  the  following 
week,  1  observed  the  alphabet  (writtf’n 
in  print  manuscript,  presumably  for  the 
day  students  to  conn)  chalked  across  the 
comnlete  tvidth  of  the  top  of  the  hoard. 
Underneath  was  the  remark,  “IF  YOl' 
D  ARE  TO  RUB  THIS  OUT.  YOU  WILL 
SO  EOSC.EB  HAVE  AS  EVESISG 
CIASS  IS  TYPEWBITISG." 

I  have  never  met  the  day-school 
teacher,  but  this  remark  seemed  to  eall 
for  action.  I  drew  the  attention  of  the 
mineipal  to  the  matter  and  requested 
him  to  fake  it  un  with  the  headmistress 
of  the  day  school.  The  vrineinal.  a  rather 
meek  man,  had  a  word  with  the  head¬ 
mistress.  11  ith  the  result  that  the  alphabet 


now  permanently  occupies  the  top  of  the 
blackboard,  with  some  further  lesson 
material  on  the  right-hand  .side— leaving 
a  .small  center  portion  for  me! 

The  problem  is— should  I  have  taken  up 
the  matter  myself  with  the  local  educa¬ 
tion  authorities  (who  pay  the  daytime 
teacher’s  salary  and  my  ouri)  or,  for  tin- 
sake  of  peace,  let  matters  be? 

M.ahcakkt  M.  McCahihy, 

F.  S.  C.  T. 

Rush  Cri'cn,  Romford,  Essex 

England 

Suggested  Solutions 

Dear  .Miss  McCarthy: 

I  would  rnh  out  the  material  on  tin- 
blackboard  and  take  a  ehanet:  on  losing 
my  evening  class. 

I  would  then  have  a  talk  witlt  the  per¬ 
son  who  hired  me.  1  woidd  suggest  that 
he  have  a  talk  on  professional  ethics  with 
the  day  teacher  and  f\irther  suggest  that 
one  solution  would  he  to  bring  a  portahli- 
hlaekl)oard  for  the  evening  teacher. 

C.  L. 

Vocational  School 

Biec  Lake,  Wisconsin 


Dear  Miss  McCarthy: 

Yes,  some  i-H-ople  are  very  childlike  in 
their  behavior,  as  you  have  found  out. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  not  a  matter  for 
the  local  education  authorities. 

Oeeasionally  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  daytime  teacher  to  leave  work  on  the 
ehalklM)ard  for  another  day  or  so— that 
I  will  go  along  with.  OtluTwise,  if  I  really 
iwedt-tl  the  chalkboard  space,  I  most  cer¬ 
tainly  wo«ild  erase  the  material  from  the 
chalkboard.  Ignore  the  remark  that  was 
placed  on  the  chalkboard  and  consider 
it  childish  behavior.  I  rc-ally  believe  that 
if  yon  used  the*  chalklxiard  anytime  you 
lUT-dcd  to.  site  would  see  tliat  you  <lo  not 
scare  easily  and  would  drop  the  issue. 
If,  on  the  otluT  hand,  she  did  carry  this 
trivial  matter  to  the  hxal  education 
authority,  you  could  explain  just  what 
tlu“  dilfitulty  is. 

You  do  need  chalkboard  space  occa¬ 
sionally,  so  1k‘  persistent  in  your  efforts 
to  get  what  you  want.  She  has  no  right 
to  threaten  you  for  performing  your  nor¬ 
mal  teaching  duties. 

ViNCKNT  W.  Sapp 

]ohn  M.  Gandy  High  Sclu>ol 

.A.shland,  Virginia 

Dear  Miss  McCarthy: 

The  key  to  your  difficulty  probably 
lies  in  the  w’ords;  “I  have  never  met  the 
day-school  teacher.”  Meet  her!  Surely, 
if  you  and  she  got  to  know  each  other, 
she  would  not  Vx'  writing  such  deplorably 
rude  and  unprofessional  threats  as  you 
quote.  Persons  who  act  in  such  a  selfish 
and  unreasonable  way  are  usually  under 
a  dccp-seat«*d  compulsion  to  comp<'nsate 
for  a  lack  of  security,  a  frustration,  or 
some  other  situation  that  needs  help  from 
a  svmpathetic,  well-adjusted  friend. 

Maybe  you  two  coidd  meet  and  talk 
over  vour  difficulties;  and,  if  you  find  that 
the  day-school  teacher  absolutely  needs 
to  monopolize  the  blackbf)ard  space,  yon 
might  write  a  nice  little  note  to  the  sup¬ 
ply  chairman,  or  wh(x>ver  has  the  bead- 
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atlif  of  Mipplyinj}  iicco.s.sar)  cipiipiiii-iit : 
"I’k-asf  got  me  a  iK)rtal>le  l>laeklK)ard.  1 
need  it  for  iiiy  »‘vening  classes.”  Then 
yon  eonld  .t)ffer  to  share  the  additional 
space  with  vonr  rlay-scliool  friend. 

Aiul^if  all  else  fails,  here’s  Suggestion 
Numln'r  Three;  Sliow  her  the  “Problem 
C’linic”  and  the  resultant  many  helpful 
answers  tliat  you  art'  undoubti'dly  get¬ 
ting! 

best  wishes!  Could  we  possibly  know 
the  outcome  of  this  affair? 

Sh.  M.  Mah(;i  kiutk,  RSM 
Mount  St.  Agnes  CoUcfic 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Dear  Miss  McCarthy: 

.\ly  first  reaction  to  reading  this  prob¬ 
lem  was  that  you  should  have  made  a 
special  effort  to  contact  the  day-school 
teacher  and  try  to  get  together  with  her 
to  work  out  some  amicable  arrangement. 
Perhaps  a  friendly  chat  was  all  that  was 
neeth'd. 

If  a  friendly  chat  would  not  solve  the 
difficnlty,  I  still  feel  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  antagonize  another  nu'inber  of  tin' 
same  staff  if  any  other  solution  to  the 
problem  can  be  found. 

Then*  are  two  aids  that  could  be  ust d 
inste.ul  of  tlu'  blackboard: 

1.  Print  on  large  cardlntard  placards 
tlu'  alphabetic  drills  and  spt'ed  drills  to 
1h'  gisen  for  an  t'vening.  These  placards 
eonld  be  prepar<'d  ahead  of  time  and 
usetl  over  and  over  again;  wher<'as  if 
blackboard  work  is  rublH'd  off,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  all  that  work  again  next  time. 

2.  .Another  thing  that  can  be  used  over 
and  over  for  drill  work  is  the  pull-type 
white  or  cream  window  shade.  The  two 
little  brackets  for  the  blinds  could  be 
fastened  at  the  front  of  the  classnM)m  and 
the  blinds  slipix'd  in  and  out  (piite  easily. 
If  a  number  of  blinds  ar«'  print»'d,  no 
time  is  wast*‘d  writing  on  the  blackboard. 
These  blinds  are  more  durabh*  than 
placards,  aiul  tlu'y  can  Ik*  rolled  up  and 
stort'd  in  an  umbrella  stand.  Typing  drills 
do  not  go  out  of  style;  it  is  (piite  in  order 
to  use  the  same  effi'ctixc  drills  over  and 
over. 

I  hoire  these  two  solutions  prove  help¬ 
ful. 

Donoiiiv  K.  Johnston 
Manitoba  Commercial  College 
WinnifH’fl,  Manitoba,  Canada 

Dear  Miss  McCarthy: 

\o  |M)wer  is  as  .strong  as  a  smile  and 
an  attitude  of  co-operation  and  fairness. 
Not  1  ix'rson  in  .500  will  fail  to  resixmd 
to  such  psychologx'. 

Through  notes  on  a  chalkboard,  you 
cannot  .see  the  smile  on  the  face,  hear 
the  different  tones  of  voice,  or  observe 
the  features  and  apix'arance  of  the  one 
w  ith  whom  you  are  eommunicating.  Thus, 
what  is  said  and  implied  seems  altogether 
different  from  the  way  it  would  have 
seemed  in  a  face-to-face  conference. 

Miss  McCarthy  should  find  out  when 
the  day  teacher’s  teaching  peri(xls  end  in 
the  afternoon  and  make  it  a  point  to  delay 
no  longer  in  putting  on  hi'r  Ix'st  smile. 
Ix-st  personal  apix'arance,  Ix'st  sense  of 
humor  and  attitude  of  understanding,  and 
going  for  a  personal  visit  with  her.  She 
must  realize  that  they  have  Ixrth  acted 
like  children  and  that,  for  her  part,  she 
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BOTH  CHAIR  AND  STAND  ADJUSTABLE 


•  Uarrett  i  ubular  i  roducts,  Inc, 

1  P.  0.  BOX  237  GARRETT,  INDIANA 


Gregg  Division  •  Northwestern  University  . 

METHODS  CONFERENCES  for  BUSINESS  TEACHERS 

Week  of  July  29  •  Week  of  August  5  •  Week  of  August  12 

Three  one-week  conferences  featuring  illustrated  lessons,  group  discussions  and  demon¬ 
strations  of  current  audio-visual  aids  .  .  .  actively  led  by  experts  in  the  field. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TRANSCRIPTION —  with  Louis  A.  Leslie, 
Charles  E.  Zoubek,  and  Madeline  S.  Strony 

TYPEWRITING  — with  Alan  C.  Lloyd,  John  L.  Rowe,  and  Fred 
E.  Winger 

BOOKKEEPING  — with  M.  Herbert  Freeman  and  Gilbert  H.  Kahn 
GENERAL  BUSINESS  —  with  Ray  G.  Price  and  Vernon  Musselman 

Special  Attraction — A  methods  program  on  Secretarial-Office  Practice  and 
Filing  will  be  held  on  the  Saturday  morning  following  each  conference.  Presen¬ 
tation  will  be  made  by  Russell  Consler,  Fred  Winger,  and  Gilbert  Kahn. 

Combine  a  vacation  in  Chicago  with  a  profitable  week  at  the  Gregg  Division  of  North¬ 
western  University.  For  full  details,  including  cost,  housing  facilities,  and  entertainment 
program,  write  today  to; 

Director  of  Gregg  Conferences 

GREGG  DIVISION,  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

Wieboldt  Hall,  339  East  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  III. 


YOUR  STUDENTS 
WILL  THANK  YOU 
FOR  YEARS  TO  COME 
.  for  STENOGRAPH 
TRAINING 


The  higher  shorthand  speed  your  students 
have,  the  more  stenographic  and  secretarial 
opportunities  are  available  to  them  .  .  .  and 
with  Stenograph  machine  shorthand,  there 
is  practically  no  limit  to  speeds  attainable, 
why  not  train  your  students  for  the  best 
jobs  and  give  them  every  opportunity  to 
raise  their  level  of  living? 


You'll  find  teaching  and  learning 
Stenogroph  is  faster,  much  more  enjoy- 
able.  Stenograph  appeals  to  students 
because  it  is  easier  to  learn  and  be¬ 
cause  it  puts  stenography  on  a  pro¬ 
fessional  level.  In  foct,  you'll  find  so 
much  enthusiasm  in  Stenograph  classes 
that  students  improve  the  level  of  their 
work  in  related  business  subjects. 
Failures  and  cost  of  re-training  are 
measurably  reduced. 


TODAY,  learn  more  about  Stenograph — 
the  modern  shorthand  that  students  enjoy 
and  the  skill  that  insures  their  future. 


_  _ 

Stenographic  Machines,  Inc,  Dept.  B-SS7^,^ 

31SS.  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago  4,  Illinois  jXsBv  J 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  details  about  the  Sten¬ 
ograph  in  high  schools. 


Present  Position. 


is  not  ttM>  proud  ol  it.  (This  is  not  to  1k’ 
on  her  teaching  night. ) 

Miss  McCarthy  introduces  her.self  and 
says  that,  since  she  had  to  come  to  the 
school  anyway,  she  wanted  to  meet  the 
day  teacher  while  she  was  there.  She 
then  makes  a  pleasant  remark  about  the 
room— about  something  on  the  bulletin 
board,  for  instance— or  about  the  teacher 
herself  if  she  is  wearing  a  particularly 
attractive  dress.  (This  is  to  be  sincere, 
not  an  act  of  hypocrisy.)  The  next  step 
might  be  a  comment  on  how  well  the  day 
teacher  makes  maximum  use  of  the  chalk¬ 
board,  followed  by  the  remiuk  that  she 
( Miss  McCarthy )  hadn’t  always  known 
how  imixjrtant  it  was  to  use  the  board. 

The  rest  of  the  conversation  will  go 
something  like  this: 

Miss  McCarthy  (smiling):  I’m  .sorry  I 
didn’t  come  out  to  visit  you  sooner.  VN'e 
know  it’s  so  easy  for  two  people  to  mis¬ 
understand  each  other  when  they’re  try¬ 
ing  to  plan  together  through  other  peoph-. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  help  me  to  arrange 
things  so  that,  just  one  night  a  week, 

I  might  have,  not  all  the  board,  but  alxnit 
a  third  of  it.  I  need  it  so  badly  to  make 
my  teaching  more  meaningful  to  our  ( not 
my)  students.  I  want  to  co-operate,  and 
I  know  that  you,  being  a  teacher,  do  too. 
Day  Teacher:  Surely  it  can  be  arranged, 
since  it’s  just  one  night  a  week.  I  really 
didn’t  know  you  needed  the  Ixiard  to 
teach  typewriting.  I  thought  the  erasing 
was  done  through  carelessness.  (She  will 
be  eager  to  find  some  reason  to  excuse 
herself  for  her  former  actions.)  Perhaps 
I’ve  been  a  bit  unco-operative  myself. 

Miss  McCarthy  (still  smiling):  Where 
I’ve  done  wrong  was  in  not  seeing  you 
directly  instead  of  speaking  to  the  others 
about  needing  the  board.  I  think  all 
teachers  want  to  help  each  other  after 
they  understand  what  the  need  is.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  your  giving  me  a  few  minutes  of 
your  time  for  this  chat. 

Day  Teacher:  Thank  you  for  coming 
by.  You’ll  find  at  least  a  third  of  the 
board  space  left  for  you  on  your  teach¬ 
ing  night.  I  can  make  that  day  my 
“light”  blackboard  day.  Are  you  sure  that 
will  be  enough  space  for  you? 

Miss  McCarthy:  Yes,  that  will  be  fine— 
and  thank  you  so  much.  Goodbye. 

Ethel  Hart 
Southern  State  College 
Magnolia,  Arkarusas 

Dear  Miss  McCarthy: 

You  certainly  used  the  wrong  approach 
to  get  blackboard  space  for  your  evening 
typing  class.  'Tliat  particular  teacher  ap¬ 
parently  is  very  selfish,  as  well  as  jealous 
—a  sad  trait,  or,  shall  I  say,  a  disease 
common  among  teachers  along  with  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  occupations  and  ages.  But  it’s 
still  not  too  late  to  try  this  suggestion; 

Put  a  note  on  her  desk— since  you  don’t 
see  her— and  thank  her  (don’t  overdo  it) 

I  for  the  space  she  gave  you.  Say  that  it 
really  is  enough  for  your  needs  and  that 
you’re  sorry  to  cause  her  any  inconven- 
ience- and  compliment  her  on  the  alpha¬ 
bet  she  has  placed  on  the  board,  because 
you  found  it— or  any  other  material  you 
see  on  the  board— very  useful  in  your 
classes,  too.  I’m  sure  you’ll  get  more 
space  in  the  future. 


1 1  teach  day  school  aiul  also  c\  eiiiiig 
adult  typing  classes. ) 

Margaret  Boornazian 

Silver  iMke  Regional  High 
School 

Kingston,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Miss  McCarthy: 

You  certainly  are  confronted  with  a 
pniblem  if  you  are  expected  to  teach  a 
class  in  typewriting  without  the  use  ot 
a  blaeklx)ard!  From  the  sound  of  youi 
letter,  I  get  the  impression  that  this 
problem  has  existed  for  several  weeks 
now;  hence,  a  good  way  to  solve  it  would 
be  to  let  the  day-school  teacher  use  her 
own  board!  Perhaps  this  daytime  teacher 
is  perturbed  over  sharing  her  room  with 
another  teacher;  maybe  she  feels  that  she 
is  being  inconxenienced  a  great  deal  by 
not  being  able  to  use  the  blackboard 
exactly  as  she  wishes!  Whatever  the  rea¬ 
son,  it  docs  make  a  difficult  situation  for 
you.  A  personal  meeting  with  the  teacher 
might  have  helped,  had  a  meeting  been 
arranged  Ix^fore  other  people  were  con¬ 
tacted  to  help  resolve  the  situation.  But, 
.as  things  are  now,  I  feel  that  you  would 
be  happier  and  would  get  along  better 
if  >'ou  could  proxide  your  own  blaek- 
Ixiard. 

There  are  several  different  kinds  of 
portable  blackboards.  Why  don’t  you 
check  with  your  principal  and  see  if  your 
school  has  one  that  might  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  your  use?  I  think  you  wouUl 
find  this  quite  convenient,  for  then  you 
would  be  able  to  put  material  on  your 
Ixiard  before  you  had  access  to  tlie  room. 
Then,  too,  this  would  lie  handy  if  you 
should  want  to  keep  certain  material  on 
the  board  from  one  class  meeting  to  the 
next. 

If  your  school  has  no  such  blackboard 
available  for  you  to  use,  you  could  easily 
improvise  one  by  using  an  ordinary  green 
window  shade.  I  have  found  such  a 
shade  handy  for  use  in  my  classroom 
(although  I  have  plenty  of  blackboards!), 
for  it  is  possible  to  write  a  test  on  it,  roll 
up  the  shade,  and,  when  the  time  for 
administering  the  test  arrix  es,  simply  un¬ 
roll  the  shade! 

By  providing  yourself  with  blackboard 
space,  you  will  be  improving  the  situa¬ 
tion  conc-eming  the  English  teacher  as 
well  as  promoting  your  own  convenience! 
Most  readers  of  your  problem  would 
probably  feel  that  the  English  teacher  is 
in  the  wrong;  but  two  wrongs  never  make 
a  right.  Therefore,  by  solving  it  in  this 
manner,  you  are  certainly  placing  yourself 
“in  the  right.” 

Certainly  the  English  teacher  will  note 
the  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  that 
you  have  used— and  respect  you  for  it! 
When  she  observes  that  you  are  doing  so 
nicely  without  her  blackboards,  she  might 
feel  a  bit  apologetic  for  being  so  selfish 
in  the  first  place.  She  might  even  decide 
that  some  of  her  board  space  could  be 
used  by  you!  But  if  she  doesn’t,  you 
can  manage  with  your  “blackboard  on 
wheels,”’  or  maylie  the  window  shade 
that  I  suggested. 

IixiNNA  Florell 
David  City  High  School 
David  City,  Nebraska 

(Continued  on  page  13) 
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Products  of  Royal  McBee  Corporation— world’s  largest  manufacturers  of  typewriters 


. . .  a  new  concept  in  typing  that  makes  teaching  7  ways  easier! 

_ _ M.  _ L  r\ _ _ rm _ _  _ aii  _ n _ i _ m _ _ u 


New  Brilliant  Touch.  Ounces  lighter.  These  new 
Royal  keys  "feel”  faster,  more  comfortable  be¬ 
cause  the  touch  is  tailored  to  each  finger. 

New  Lightning-Quick  Carriage  Return.  Less  tiring. 
Carriage  moves  lightly . . .  freely.  Lever  is  draped 
and  shaped  for  comfort  and  convenience. 

New  Hush  Hush  Quiet.  A  good  30%  quieter  than 
before.  The  new  Royal  keeps  both  teacher  and 
students  relaxed.  Won’t  disturb  other  classrooms. 

New  Speed  Spacer.  Works  faster.  Won’t  "bounce” 
even  at  high  speeds.  It’s  another  Royal  first  like 
"Touch  Control”  and  famous  Magic^  Margin. 

New  Line  Meter  tells  how  many  lines  to  end  of 


page.  All  "O’s”  on  Royal  scales  line  up  like  built- 
in  rulers.  No  chance  of  confusion. 

New  Royal  Twin-Pak,  the  clean  ’n  easy  ribbon 
changer.  Lets  students  change  the  ribbon  in 
seconds  without  smudging  their  fingers. 

New  Royal  Two-tone  Colors— 5  in  all— available 
at  no  extra  cost. 

Call  your  local  Royal  Representative  for  a  free 
classroom  demonstration! 


standard 


electric  .  portable  •  Roytype^  business  supplies 
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VVv! 


FOR  IMMEDIATE 
PLACEMENT 

Trained  operators 
for  the  thousands 
of  new  Burroughs 
machines  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  American 
business  this  year. 


Comprehensive  training  aids  with  all  machines! 


This  year,  American  business  will  invest  in 
thousands  of  new  Burroughs  machines,  all  of 
which  will  need  trained— but  not  necessarily 
experienced— operators.  Obviously  a  chance 
for  Burroughs-trained  girls  to  pick  and  choose 
from  many  good  job  offerings! 

Just  as  biisinesses  find  Burroughs  a  sound  invest¬ 
ment,  so  will  your  school.  These  machines  combine 
a  high  degree  of  mechanical  perfection  with 
extremely  low  upkeep.  What’s  more,  most  students 
actually  prefer  learning  on  and  operating  these 
easily  mastered  machines. 

Get  the  facts  about  Burroughs  business  machines, 
courses  and  training  aids.  Call  a  Burroughs  branch 
office  near  you,  or  write  Burroughs  Corporation^ 
Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


Ten  Key  adding  machine 
to-learn  touch  system! 


Sensimatic  accounting  machine 
— fast,  simple  and  accurate! 


Burroughs 


Full  Keyboard  adding  machine 
—  with  course  in  shortcut 
addition! 


Calculators — quiet,  easy  operation 
promotes  skill  and  accuracy! 


‘BurrouKhs”  and  "Senaimatic”—  UeR.  TM’a. 
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PROBLEM  CLINIC  (continued) 

Dear  Miss  McCarthy: 

First  ot  all,  I  think  you  should  havo 
dfiidfd  (and  still  should  tlocide)  which 
is  most  important  to  you  —  ix'acc,  rca- 
soiiahlc  working  conditions,  or  your 
“enemy’s”  head  on  a  platter. 

First,  let  ns  consider  )xae<-.  “Letting 
matters  he”  has  much  to  he  said  for  it. 
(Controversies  in  which  one  is  emotionally 
invoKi'd  ofti-n  seem  trivial  to  another 
tXTson,  and  complaining  only  puts  one  in 
a  had  light.  One  may  “win  a  battle  and 
lose  the  war.”  Administrators  usually 
avoid  taking  sides  in  disputes;  otlierwise 
they  woidd  he  invoKa-d  in  a  new  battle 
every  day— there  are  many  opiX)rtunities. 
Perhaps,  however,  “ix  act"  at  any  price” 
woidd  so  \ictimize  yon  that  your  bitter¬ 
ness  would  make  the  priee  too  high. 

1  assume  that  what  son  really  wanted 
at  the  outset  was  reasonable  working 
conditions.  Your  problem  might  have 
Ix-en  a\()idi‘d  if,  when  von  <‘ncountered 
the  first  notice,  “\OT  TO  HF:  RUBHKD 
OFF,”  >ou  had  not  allowed  your  anger 
to  force  >()ur  first  move— erasing  the 
blackboard  in  tU'fiance  of  the  second 
acrimonious  warning.  It  was  the  opening 
gun  in  a  sili-nt  war. 

Von  should  have  aj^proached  the  other 
ti-aclu'r  in  jx  rson,  or  through  a  note  left 
on  her  desk  in  a  spirit  of  fru-ndly  in<jnir>', 
asking,  “Mow  shall  we  work  out  the 
problem  of  sharing  ‘our’  nxiin?”  Molding 
fast  to  the  belii-f  that  she  might  be  just 
as  concerned  as  >’ou  in  doing  the  right 
thing,  we  can  assume  that  your  aiiproach 
might  at  least  ha\e  made  her  want  to 
rise  to  the  challenge  of  eiiualing  yonr 
courtesy.  (  A  ‘  jXMce  at  any  price”  de¬ 
votee  might  suggest  that  the  daytime 
teachi-r  leave  a  written  copy  of  the  lesson 
on  tlu-  desk  so  that  you  could  recopy  the 
portion  that  had  to  lx-  erased.) 

Had  this  methoil  failed,  1  would  have 
given  her  one  more  ehance,  either  by  a 
jx-rsonal  visit  or  a  teleplione  eall.  Mad 
this  failed,  only  then  would  I  have  taken 
it  to  my  snjX'rior— still  holding  on  to  my 
temix'r.  I  would  have  asked  if  another 
r(K)m  were  available.  If  tbe  answer  were 
“\o”— which  is  very  likely— then  I  would 
very  mildly  outline  my  problem,  giving 
no  apix'aranci'  of  trying  to  put  the  other 
teacher  in  a  bad  light,  but  asking  for 
suggestions.  A  little  note  of  humor  might 
not  go  ami.ss,  if  yon  know  your  man.  In 
other  words,  von  are  calling  on  his  talents 
as  an  administrator,  not  as  your  fearless 
champion  in  a  “battle  to  the  death.”  Me 
might,  thus  apjX'aled  to,  handle  the  prob¬ 
lem  verv  efficiently.  If  he  dex'S  not,  the 
failure  is  then  his,  not  yours.  I  would 
hesitate  a  long  time  IxTore  apix-aling  to 
tlx-  lix-al  education  authorities,  because 
you  will  alienate  not  only  the  .selfish 
teaclx-r  but  your  nrincipal  as  well. 

Now,  for  the  last  consideration  (not 
really  worth  considering l—n-venge!  She 
probably  deservi-s  it,  and  no  doubt  yon 
would  gain  a  lot  of  emotional  satisfaction 
out  of  telling  the  daytime  teacher  and 
everyone  else  just  what  you  think  of  her 
-but,  as  far  as  improving  vv-orking  con¬ 
ditions  or  human  relations  is  concerned, 
a  mov«-  like  this  often  acts  in  reverse. 

Kay  Dotson 

Oakdale  Vnum  //I'g/i  School 

Oakdale,  California 


The  Study  of  Business  Law  can  he  a  happy  experience 
for  both  teacher  and  student  with 

BUSINESS  LAW  FUR  EVERYDAY  USE 

as  your  text  — 

Eighty  Teaching  Units  of  average  lesson  length — 
expandable  to  a  full  year  course. 

fc. 

entirely  free  of  legal  rote, 

with  definite  focus  on  the  social  functions  of  law 
in  our  daily  relations. 

and  easy  to  teach,  due  in  port  to  The  Pilot,  a 
manual,  and  The  Counselor,  a  workbook,  con¬ 
taining  drills,  reviews  and  live  cases. 

Written  by 

A.  Lincoln  Lovine  and  Morris  Mandel 

Published  by 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 

1010  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia  7 


Chicago  30 
Marianna.  Florida 


Pasadena  2  Dallas  1 

Box  265,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


1 

This  Binder  has 
almost  DOUBLE 


CAPACITY! 


Don't  forget  to  send  in 
your  request  for  free  litera¬ 
ture  for  student  distribution. 

Your  graduating  students 
will  want  the  extra  speed 
these  records  give  them  when 
applying  for  their  first  job. 
Write  today!  Please  state 
quantity  desired. 

DICTATION  DISC  CO. 

Dept.  BW5 

170  Broadway,  New  York  38,  NY 


Because  the  liberty  Binder  is  equipped  with 
Magic  Binding  Posts— the  posts  that  extend 
themselves  more  than  50% — you  get  almost 
twice  the  space  (or  binding  loose-leaf  records. 
Magic  Posts  available  in  two  diometers:  Xt" 
and  Xt":  15  different  post  lengths;  eoch 
extends  more  than  50%. 

Liberty  Binders  offer  more  for  your  money 
because  they're  made  of  rugged,  tough 
masonite  with  strong,  long-wearing  alumi¬ 
num  hinges  ...  a  combination  that  makes 
them  last  for  years  ond  years.  Binder  com¬ 
plete  with  posts  in  any  length  ore  priced  as 
low  os  $2.35  for  8 Vi  x  1 1"  size. 

Write  for  complete  information  and  prices. 

BANKERS  BOX  CO..oep.  nws 

2607  North  25th  Ave.  •  Franklin  Park,  III. 
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As  schools  expand  ...  as  new  classrooms  are  added  and 
classroom  space  becomes  increasingly  valuable,  the  need  for 
a  new  kind  of  business  machine  desk  becomes  apparent. 

MODULAR  #110  is  the  answer  to  this  need.  With  it,  you 
can  take  advantage  of  every  square  foot  of  classroom  space. 
You  can  construct  and  reconstruct  your 
MODULAR  #110  units  to  meet  the  chang¬ 
ing  conditions  of  your  classroom  over  the 
years. 

MODULAR  #110  converts  unused  classroom  space  into  pro¬ 
ductive  work  areas  .  .  .  saves  wasted  effort  because  an  un¬ 


limited  number  of  arrangements  can  be  custom-made  for  every 
classroom  requirement.  MODULAR  #110  is  FLEXIBLE,  MOBILE 
and  ADAPTABLE.  Machine  mount  interchangeable  to  right  or 
left. 

Typewriters  and  business  machines  are  placed  away  from 
desk-top  work  area  at  a  connecting  "efficiency"  level,  leaving 
writing  desk  clear  and  free  for  general  classroom  work.  Solid 
plastic  tops  guard  against  marring  and  scratching. 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  DESKS  OF  AMERICA  ...  YOU  BUY  FOR 
TODAY  AND  MANY  TOMORROWS. 

for  complote  information  and  pritos,  tend  in  coupon  below. 


Free 


A  deluxe  feom  rubber  posture  choir  and  typing 
table  will  be  awarded  each  month  to  the  BUSI¬ 
NESS  INSTRUCTOR  who  submits  the  best  suggestion  for 
change  or  improvement  in  the  field  of  Business  Training 
Furniture.  Name  of  winners  will  be  announced  in  our 
advertisement  which  appears  in  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
WORLD. 


DESKS  of  AMERICA,  Inc.  Bridgeport  6,  Conn. 


MARCH  WINNER: 


APRIL  WINNER: 


Mrs.  Robert  MocAdoms 
Dickinson  Ind.  School  Dist. 
Dickinson,  Texas 

Sister  Mary  Rosorita,  SND 
St.  Paul  High  School 
Norwalk,  Ohio 


DESKS  of  AMERICA,  Inc. 
Bridgeport  6,  Conn. 

Pleas#  sond  mo  froo  catalog  and  price  list  on 
TRAINING  FURNITURE. 

NAME 

your  complete  line  of  BUSINESS 

POSITION 

SCHOOL 

STREET 

CITY_ 


-STATE. 
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By  using  r^ordings,  ~ 

j  can  avoid  penalizing  any  of  your  shorthand  students 


BUSINESS 

EDUCATION 

WORLD 


T  YOUR  FASTEST  WRITERS  ON  TAPE 


you 


cc 


May,  1957 
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GERALD  L.  TIMM  to  become  even  faster?  At  first  glance,  The  fact  remains  that,  if  the  major- 

Winona  (Minnesota)  Senior  High  School  might  seem  logical  for  a  teacher  to  ity  of  students  are  getting  two  hours 

let  the  rest  of  the  class  work  on  an  of  speed-building  drills  a  week,  Mary 

WHETHER  you  have  one  full  assignment  while  he  gives  Mary  Ann  Ann  deserves  to  get  them,  too. 

class  period  a  day  for  shorthand  special  dictation,  or  to  ask  Mary  Ann  Whether  you  use  the  pyramid  or 

speed  building  or  must  teach  both  to  come  in  during  his  free  period  or  some  other  method  to  build  short- 

transcription  and  shorthand  in  the  after  school  for  extra  work.  But  no  one  hand  speed,  the  tape  recorder  can  be 

same  class,  you  have  probably  won-  would  expect  a  teacher  to  leave  thirty  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  fast 

dered  whether  you  are  doing  all  you  or  forty  other  students  sitting  by,  writers.  I  have  been  using  tapes  for 

can  for  your  “Mary  Anns,”  those  very  while  he  devoted  his  time  to  one  fast  this  purpose  for  the  last  two  years, 

fast  shorthand  writers.  Hardly  a  year  writer;  on  the  other  hand,  are  we  Here’s  how  you  can  use  the  re- 

goes  by  when  you  do  not  have  at  least  justified  in  expecting  Mary  to  spend  corder.  During  the  time  you  are  dic¬ 
one  girl  or  boy  in  the  second  year  of  extra  time  in  special  sessions  in  order  tating  speed-building  material  to  the 

.shorthand  who  is  far  ahead  of  the  rest  to  get  the  education  she  deserves?  For  class  proper,  Mary  Ann  can  be  in  an- 

of  the  class.  When  most  of  the  stu-  that  matter,  with  slightly  over  half  a  other  room  with  tape  recorder,  work- 

dents  are  building  their  skill  to  pass  ton  of  papers  to  be  corrected  each  ing  on  material  designed  just  for  her. 

the  80-words-a-minute  speed  test,  day,  plus  conferences  and  general  You  can  purchase  tape  recordings  al- 

Mary  Atm  has  already  passed  the  planning  sessions,  very  few  teachers  ready  prepared  by  experts,  or  you  can 

100-wam  test.  can  take  time  for  a  special  class  ses-  prepare  your  own,  using  your  own 

The  question  arises:  What  can  be  sion  after  school  or  during  a  “free”  speed-building  method, 

done  to  give  the  fast  writer  a  chance  hour.  (Continued  on  page  40) 
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OUR  CUSTOMERS 


DON'T  PARDON 


Experience  as  an  executive  with  three  firms  has  convinced  this  former  teacher 
that  typing  students  must  be  impressed  with  the  need  for  accuracy  on  the  job 


A  MONTH  OK  TWO  AC;0,  our 
company  received  a  letter  from 
the  purchasing  agent  of  a  W^est  Coast 
manufacturing  company  to  whom  we 
had  sent  some  literature  on  our  re¬ 
fractory  products.  This  was  not  the 
customary  letter  of  thanks  for  our 
prompt  forwarding  of  the  literature; 
it  was  a  message  dictated  by  an  in¬ 
dignant  man.  His  third  paragraph 
was  our  clue  to  his  indignation— .some¬ 
one  had  spelled  his  name  incorrectly. 

As  our  <?conomy  becomes  more  com¬ 
plex  and  competition  becomes  keener, 
we  must  use  every  method  at  our  dis- 
jwsal  to  assure  the  potential  buyer 
that  ours  is  a  company  with  which  he 
should  deal.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  commodities  our  company  and 
other  manufacturers  have  to  offer  in 
the  way  of  public  relations  today  is 
good  typing. 

In  the  case  of  the  W'est  Coast  pur¬ 
chasing  agent,  some  investigation  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  mistake  had  been 
committed  not  in  our  offices  but  in 
those  of  a  leading  industrial  magazine 
to  whom  “.Mr.  X”  had  .sent  his  original 
inquiry  on  our  products. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  es¬ 
tablishing  good  w  ill  for  our  company. 


we  .sent  a  .second  (well-typed)  letter 
to  Mr.  ,X  explaitiing  the  background  of 
tbe  error.  This  proved  to  be  a  wise 
move.  Mr.  X  directed  an  apology  to 
us,  stating  that  he  had  sent  the  letter 
of  rebuke  not  only  to  us  but  to  several 
other  manufacturers  as  well.  He  said 
that  he  was  continually  irked  by  the 
carele.s.sne.ss  in  t\ping  that  appeared 
in  letters  arriving  daily  in  his  office. 
Then  he  asked  a  question  to  which 
an  answer  mu.st  be  found; 

“If  a  company  does  not  take  care 
in  t\ping  a  man’s  name,  a  company 
name,  or  an  address  correctly,  how 
can  a  purchasing  agent  expect  care  to 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  prod¬ 
uct  that  w'ill  be  used  by  his  eompany?’’ 

Are  Errors  Increasing? 

It  appears  safe  to  say  that  our  com¬ 
pany’s  typists  make  no  more  errors 
than  typists  in  other  offices;  but,  hav¬ 
ing  been  affiliated  with  three  manu¬ 
facturers  in  recent  years,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  more  and  more 
typing  errors  are  going  out  of  offices 
unnoticed. 

A  few’  weeks  ago,  1  sent  letters  to 
13  manufacturers  of  bags,  requesting 
([notations  on  types  suitable  for  use 


as  samples  for  our  sales  lorce.  Of  the 
13  replies,  only  one  was  free  of  errors. 
The  other  12  had  an  average  of  four 
errors  per  letter.  One  in  particular 
contained  errors  in  the  name  of  the 
individual  addressee,  our  company 
address,  and  the  spelling  of  our  com¬ 
pany  name;  in  addition,  it  had  several 
apparent  erasures  and  six  strikeovers— 
one  of  them  in  a  very  important  ele¬ 
ment,  the  price. 

How'  would  you  react?  VN'ould  you 
notify  the  company  of  the  many  glar¬ 
ing  errors?  W^ould  you  ask  for  a  re- 
([uotation,  with  the  explanation  that 
you  could  not  read  the  price  because 
of  a  strikeover?  I’ve  done  neither. 

First,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  our  com¬ 
pany’s  business  to  spend  the  time  and 
energy— and  the  money— involved  irt 
pointing  out  errors  committed  by  an¬ 
other  company.  Secondly,  we  do  not 
have  the  time  to  request  a  recpiote. 

Do  you  believe  sueh  a  company  can 
be  trusted  to  provide  a  good  produet? 
I  do  not.  Just  as  in  the  case  involving 
the  purchasing  agent,  this  is  an  in¬ 
stance  of  poor  public  relations  result¬ 
ing  from  poor  typing. 

What  can  lx*  done  to  correct  this 
situation? 
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TYPING  ERRORS 


N  .  C  .  W  I  G  G  I  N  /  Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion  Manager, 
)  H  France  Refractories  Company,  Snow  Shoe.  Pennsylvania 


You  who  are  instructors  of  typing 
are  perhaps  of  the  opinion  that  the 
executive  should  pore  over  each  letter 
and  check  for  typing  errors.  Well,  take 
the  typical  executive  of  a  typically 
growth-conscious  small  corporation, 
for  example.  To  begin  w’ith,  he  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  need  for  extra  capital 
for  an  expansion  program.  He  spends 
time  reviewing  the  many  possibilities 
for  securing  the  required  funds.  Next, 
he  is  c'onc'emed  with  a  report  from  his 
market-research  department  on  a  com¬ 
pany  his  firm  is  considering  purchas¬ 
ing  as  part  of  a  diversification  pro¬ 
gram.  Then  again,  he  may  have  to 
look  into  a  certain  tax  problem,  sales 
for  the  month,  tightening  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  or  a  line  that  is  selling  poorly. 
These  may  be  just  a  few  typical  daily 
problems  of  a  typical  executive.  Is  it 
fair,  then,  to  pass  on  to  such  an  execu¬ 
tive  the  total  burden  for  making  sure 
that  correctly  typed  letters  are  sent  by 
his  company?  Shouldn’t  he  be  able  to 
delegate  the  responsibility  for  good 
typing— which  reflects  favorably  on  his 
company— to  his  typists?  They  are 
trained  to  be  experts  in  this  particular 
type  of  work. 

But  are  they  trained  to  be  experts? 
Can  the  executive  delegate  responsi¬ 
bility  to  today’s  new  crop  of  typists? 
If  these  typists  are  trained  properly, 
the  executive  should  be  able  merely 
to  sign  a  letter  and  trust  that  it  is 
another  good  letter.  Some  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  poorly  trained 
typists  coming  out  of  our  classrooms 
today  must  be  assumed  by  some  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  in  oiu  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  We  cannot  conclude  that,  be¬ 


cause  some  business  students  are  poor 
typists,  all  of  them  are.  But  we  must 
realize  that  poor  typists  are  becoming 
more  prevalent  and  that,  in  today’s 
complex  business  picture,  businessmen 
realize  that  the  poor  typist  must  be 
hired.  It  is  the  poor  typist  who  is 
casting  an  unfavorable  reflection  on 
other  typists.  Having  spent  a  short 
period  of  time  teaching  several  years 
ago,  in  fulfillment  of  a  minor  in 
education,  I  believe  that  much  can 
be  done  in  the  classroom  to  eliminate 
the  problem. 

Grammar  is  Relative 

I  am  reminded  of  the  time  when, 
as  a  student  teacher,  I  observed  an 
English  class  in  the  high  school  of 
a  small  West  Virginia  mining  town. 
The  first  half-year  was  divided  into 
approximately  two  months  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  two  months  of  grammar.  The 
day  of  my  visit  marked  the  switch 
from  literature  to  grammar.  A  young 
freshman  in  the  front  row  raised  his 
hand  and  asked  the  instructor: 

“What  good  is  grammar  to  us?” 

After  indulging  in  five  or  six  gen¬ 
eralities,  the  instructor  concluded  that 
grammar  certainly  was  of  benefit  to 
her  students  because,  in  her  early  days 
as  a  student,  she  had  “found  grammar 
the  most  glorious  subject  I  studied.” 
You  will  agree,  perhaps,  that  this  is 
a  natural  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  But  would  this  give  you,  as 
a  student  in  this  particular  class,  in¬ 
centive  for  studying  grammar? 

In  contrast  to  this,  I  remember  how 
another  instructor  answered  a  very 
similar  question: 


“Jack,  your  father  came  from 
Poland,  didn’t  he?” 

“Yes,”  the  student  answered. 

“Could  he  speak  English  when  he 
came  here?” 

“No,”  Jack  answered,  “he  took  Eng¬ 
lish  in  night  school.” 

“And  do  you  think  this  helped  him 
to  work  up  to  his  job  as  mine  super¬ 
intendent?”  the  teacher  asked. 

“Yes,”  Jack  replied  sincerely. 

The  instructor  had  put  her  point 
across  by  implication.  Hadn’t  Jack’s 
father’s  study  of  grammar  helped  him 
in  life?  This  teacher  had  given  her 
students  an  incentive  for  studying 
grammar— it  could  help  them  get 
ahead. 

If  you  are  like  Teacher  No.  2,  you 
are  the  one  the  boss  subconsciously 
thinks  of  as  the  trainer  of  the  kind  of 
typist  who  deserves  praise  or  a  raise. 
If  you  are  not,  wouldn’t  it  be  wise  to 
re-evaluate  your  teaching  methods? 

Start  with  incentives.  Have  you 
offered  your  typing  students  incen¬ 
tives  for  good  typing?  Do  they  realize 
that  the  better  the  typing,  the  more 
rapidly  the  raises  come?  Do  they 
realize  that  these  raises  will  provide 
them  with  many  of  the  necessities  of 
life  and  some  of  the  luxuries?  Do  they 
realize  that  the  good  typist  is  prac¬ 
tically  her  own  boss  in  industry?  Do 
they  realize  that  the  more  good  typing 
they  do,  the  more  confidence  the  boss 
has  in  them— and  that  this  confidence 
\vill  lead  to  their  being  given  more 
responsibilities,  with  the  consequent 
benefits?  Transmit  these  reasons  to 
your  students;  give  them  incentives 
( Continued  on  page  41 ) 
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ohm  YOO  loom  YNtT 

WATCH  YOUR  GROOMING 


FI RST>  IMPRESSIONS  COUNT 


TOP:  Colored  construction  paper 
.  ,  '  forms  dcwrs,  which  are  fnilled  open 

to  reveal  careers  reached  through 
j  shorthand  and  typing;  (1.  to  r.,  top) 
MHiK  secretary,  model,  teacher,  office 
mamiger,  (bottom)  nurse,  designer, 
buyer,  atul  editor.  CENTER:  Each 
star  and  picture  represents  a  dif- 
ferent  office  position;  (1.  to  r.)  re- 
^  ceptionist,  machine  operator,  ste¬ 
nographer,  secretary,  file  clerk, 
office  girl,  and  typist.  BOTTOM: 

.Mounted  squares  of  paper  give 
grooming  hints  on  face,  teeth, 
daintiness,  shoes,  hands,  clothing, 
hose,  hair,  fidgeting,  and  nervous¬ 
ness.  Lines  extend  to  relevant  parts 
of  image.  (Two  squares  not  shown) 


/  Delaflo  (California^  Joint  Union  High  School 


by  an  important  business  executive. 
Both  have  had  the  same  course  of 
training;  but  even  in  school,  their 
attitudes  were  different.  Miss  Do  has 
always  recognized  the  importance  of 
a  pleasing  personality,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  her  duties,  and  skill 
and  accuracy  in  performing  these 
duties.  Miss  Don’t,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  always  had  the  attitude,  “Why 
do  more  if  I  can  get  by  with  just 
this?  There  are  plenty  of  jobs  open.” 

Miss  Do,  after  carefully  checking 
the  outfit  she  will  wear  the  next  day 
for  her  interview,  retires  early.  The 
next  morning,  she  awakens  refreshed 
and  jumps  out  of  bed  to  begin  her 
daily  exercises.  She  remembers  that 


Note:  This  entire  skit  employs  only 
one  voice,  that  of  the  narrator,  who 
may  be  either  offstage  (in  which 
case  it  is  advisable  to  make  use  of 
a  microphone)  or  in  front  of  the 
curtain  at  the  side  of  the  stage.  The 
mirrator  should  read  slowly,  with  ex¬ 
pression  atul  emphasis,  allowing  tiiiie 
for  the  characters  to  act  out  the 
play  in  pantomime. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  have  a  tmrti- 
tion  between  the  desks  of  the  recep¬ 
tionist  and  the  executive. 

As  soon  as  "Miss  Do”  exits  near 
the  end  of  Scene  1,  she  should  change 
her  clothes  in  order  to  heighten  the 
contrast  between  herself  and  “Miss 
Don’t”  in  Scene  2. 


Cast 

Miss  Do 
Miss  Don’t 
Receptionist 
Executive 
File  Clerk 
Narrator 

Time:  Present 

Place:  Anteroom  and  office  of  an 
executive 


Scene  1 

This  morning  the  secretarial  stu¬ 
dents  of  (Blank)  High  School  pre¬ 
sent  to  you  the  story  of  “Miss  Do” 
and  “Miss  Don’t.”  Both  girls  are  be¬ 
ing  interviewed  for  secretarial  jobs 


there  is  magic  in  the  manner  in  which 
she  presents  herself  for  a  job  inter¬ 
view,  so  she  attends  to  her  grooming. 

A  neat  suit,  conservative  in  style,  an 
inconspicuous  hat,  neat  shoes  and 
hose,  are  all  indications  that  she  will 
be  well  received  by  the  executive; 
but  her  best  assets  are  her  clean, 
shining  hair,  her  neat,  well  groomed 
hands,  and  her  friendly  smile. 

(Curtain  rises) 

As  she  enters  the  office,  she  meets 
Miss  Don’t.  Miss  Don’t,  who  has  been 
out  late  the  night  before,  looks  very 
tired  and  bored— in  fact,  half  asleep. 
She  slouches  as  she  walks  and  sits 
in  a  chair  as  if  it  takes  her  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  keep  her  bones  draped  on  that 
chair.  She  has  dressed  as  though 
she  were  going  to  a  class  in  high 
school.  She  wears  bobby  sox,  shoes 
that  haven’t  seen  polish  since  they 
left  the  shoe  store,  and  a  skirt  and 
sweater  that  aren’t  on  speaking  terms 
with  the  iron.  Her  hair  is  mussed, 
her  make-up  too  thick.  All  in  all,  she 
is  a  typical  bobbysoxer.  She  may  not 
know  that  the  bobby-sox  stvle  of  dress 
merits  a  nod  of  approval  from  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  American  business¬ 
men. 

As  the  applicants  are  called  into  the 
main  office,  Miss  Do  walks  with  a 
sure,  confident  step  to  the  desk. 
When  the  executive  asks  her  to  sit 
down,  she  thanks  him  in  a  low,  well- 
trained  voice.  She  answers  all  ques¬ 
tions  in  a  pleasant,  cheerful  tone. 
Her  own  assurance  that  she  knows 
her  work  gives  her  confidence  in  her¬ 
self,  and  her  tone  expresses  sincerity. 
She  is  given  a  position  almost  imme¬ 
diately. 

As  she  leaves.  Miss  Don’t  ambles 
into  the  room.  Not  waiting  to  be 
asked  to  sit  down,  she  flops  hope¬ 
lessly  into  the  chair  nearest  the  ex¬ 
ecutive.  She  stammers  and  can’t 
remember  her  prospective  employer’s 
name.  As  he  asks  questions,  she 
sits  with  an  alternately  bored  and 
dreamy  expression  on  her  face,  think¬ 
ing  of  the  night  before,  and  has  to 
ask  that  each  question  be  repeated. 
The  executive  is  unfavorably  im¬ 
pressed;  however,  because  of  the 
shortage  of  workers,  he  needs  another 
typist  immediately  and  he  reluctantly 
employs  her.  She  goes,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  her  the  impression  that  she 
has  knoum  all  along  that  she  would 
get  the  job. 

(Curtain.  Pause.  Curtain  rises) 


Scene  2 

Promptly  at  8:00  the  next  morning. 
Miss  Do  arrives  at  the  office  ready 
for  work.  Once  again,  she  is  well 
groomed.  She  knows  that  a  secretary 
can  look  attractive  even  on  a  moder¬ 
ate  salary.  Her  wardrobe  may  be 
small;  but,  with  tailored  clothes  of 
good  quality  and  harmonizing  acces¬ 
sories,  she  presents  a  good  appear¬ 
ance.  She  looks  rested  because  she 
has  spent  the  night  before  profitably 
—she  and  her  friends  attended  a  con¬ 
cert  and  then  said  their  good  nights 
early.  She  isn’t  spending  the  whole 
day  dreaming  and  reminiscing  about 
it.  She  is  shown  to  her  desk  by  the 
receptionist,  who  carefully  explains 
the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

At  9:10,  Miss  Don’t  comes  rushing 
in,  exclaiming,  “Oh!  Am  I  late?” 
Dressed  just  as  she  was  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  when  she  appeared  for  the  inter¬ 
view,  she  is  just  as  tired  because 
she  and  her  friends  have  been  out 
late  the  night  before,  dancing.  She 
is  shown  to  her  desk.  When  given 
instructions  (which  are  repeated 
several  times),  she  sits  and  disregards 
them  entirely.  Then,  twisting  about 
in  her  chair,  she  starts  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  girl  behind  her.  She 
describes  in  detail  the  past  evening 
and  begins  to  enumerate '  the  names 
of  the  latest  “Hit  Parade”  numbers. 
Then  she  tells  of  her  latest  discovery 
in  nail  polish.  This  goes  on  and  on! 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Do  works  dili- 
gentlv,  without  interruption,  all  morn¬ 
ing.  Her  work  is  finished  as  she  is 
called  for  dictation.  She  sits  down, 
maintaining  her  good  posture,  and 
takes  the  dictation  with  ease  and  con¬ 
fidence,  not  asking  her  employer  to 
repeat  a  word.  She  returns  to  her 
typewriter  to  transcribe  her  notes, 
which  she  reads  carefully  before  be¬ 
ginning  the  actual  transcription. 

When  Miss  Don’t  is  called  for  dic¬ 
tation,  she  is  in  her  usual  muddle. 
She  can’t  find  a  pencil  or  a  notebook 
—she  is  a  picture  of  complete  dis¬ 
organization.  As  she  slumps  into  the 
chair,  she  turns  on  her  personality, 
trv'ing  to  charm  her  employer  and  di¬ 
vert  attention  from  her  lack  of  ef¬ 
ficiency. 

Back  at  her  desk.  Miss  Do  contin¬ 
ues  to  work  with  ease.  Her  poise, 
neatness,  and  pleasant  smile  make  the 
job  easier  for  her  and  Mr.  Executive. 
She  turns  out  the  work  with  speed 
and  accuracy.  A  well-organized  desk 
reflects  the  careful  manner  in  which 


she  handles  the  routine  details  ol 
the  work. 

Back  at  her  desk.  Miss  Don't  is 
still  confused.  Her  disorderly  desk 
reflects  her  muddled  thinking  and 
variable  disposition.  Lipstick  and  fa¬ 
cial  tissues  fall  out  at  every  corner 
of  the  desk  drawers.  Her  work  shows 
messy  typing  erasures  on  smudgy 
papers. 

The  morning  goes  by,  and,  at 
lunchtime,  the  two  leave.  Miss  Don’t 
—in  a  rush,  as  usual— pushes  her  way 
past  everyone.  Miss  Do  covers  her 
machine  and  neatly  arranges  the  ma¬ 
terial  on  her  desk. 

(Pause,  then  Miss  Do  re-enters) 

The  lunch  hour  over.  Miss  Do  re¬ 
turns,  looking  as  neat  as  she  did  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  morning. 

(.Miss  Don’t  re-enters) 

Miss  Don’t  rushes  in,  late  as  usual, 
lipstick  smeared  and  hair  mussed. 
She  takes  time  to  apply  more  make¬ 
up  and  comb  her  hair.  Neglecting  her 
work  is  of  little  concern  to  her.  It 
can  wait— but  not  her  lipstick! 

Miss  Do  is  neat  and  orderly;  Miss 
Don’t  becomes  frustrated  and  upset, 
simply  because  she  was  not  a  serious 
student  when  she  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  prepare  properly  for  her  role 
in  a  business  office.  She  fails  to  regis¬ 
ter  an  impression  of  sureness  and 
contentment,  the  signs  of  happiness  in 
the  job. 

The  afternoon  passes.  .At  4:30  Miss 
Don’t  begins  looking  at  her  watch. 
She  fidgets,  puts  on  make-up  and 
looks  at  the  latest  movie  magazine, 
w'hich  .she  brojight  with  her.  She  fi¬ 
nally  piles  her  work  in  disorderly 
fashion  on  one  comer  of  the  de.sk 
and  leaves  at  five  minutes  before 
five. 

Miss  Do  puts  her  work  away 
neatly,  covers  the  typewriter,  and 
leaves,  feeling  that  the  first  day  on 
her  first  job  hasn’t  been  a  failure  and 
that  she  has  much  to  look  forward  to. 

The  difference  between  these  two 
girls  is  quite  apparent.  After  two 
weeks.  Miss  Don’t  is  dismissed  for 
lack  of  efficiency— and  for  several 
other  reasons,  such  as  lazy  work  hab¬ 
its,  untidy  appearance,  unco-opera¬ 
tive  attitude,  and  unpleasantness. 
Miss  Do  is  promoted  at  the  same 
time.  She  is  the  very  picture  of  ac¬ 
curacy,  neatness,  cheerfulness,  de¬ 
pendability,  co-operation,  and  cour¬ 
tesy.  A  large  order,  you  say?  Yes— but 
it  takes  all  this,  and  more,  to  become 
the  ideal  secretary. 
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Michigan  State  University.  East  Lansing 


THE  OTHER  NIGHT  we  needed  some  sort  of  motivating  device  to  get 
*  the  business  education  club  enthused  about  a  program  we  were  to 
present  on  extracurricidar  activities.  We  wanted  sometliing  that  would 
(1)  pique  the  members’  interest,  (2)  arouse  their  thinking,  and  (3)  make 
them  want  to  learn  more  about  such  activities.  But  what  could  that  some¬ 
thing  be?  Well,  wait  and  see.  I  might  say  it  turned  out  to  be  a  dandy, 
judging  from  the  interest  it  created. 

.\11  teachers  know  that  audience  participation  and  visual  aids  are  two 
sure-fire  motivating  devices;  we  capitalized  on  both.  We  asked  Shirley 
Irish,  a  pretty  business-education  teacher  who  instructs  at  our  local  high 
school,  to  be  our  visual-aid  part  of  the  motivation.  Then  we  dreamed  up 
a  little  audience-participation  quiz  concerning  her  blouse.  Shirley,  you 
see,  owned  a  pretty  blouse  that  had  been  presented  to  her  by  the 
“Y-teens,”  a  high  school  group  of  which  she  was  the  sponsor. 

Shirley  graciously  agreed  to  wear  this  blouse  to  our  meeting,  where 
I  passed  out  mimeographed  copies  of  my  one-question  quiz  to  the  mem¬ 
bers.  The  whole  quiz  covered  three  sheets— one  sheet  for  the  question 
and  its  possible  answers,  and  two  sheets  for  explanations  of  the  answers. 
We  used  wide  margins  and  illustrated  the  pages  with  cartoons.  We  stapled 
the  bottoms  of  the  three  sheets  together  so  there  would  be  no  peeping 
ahead  of  time.  This  is  how  it  went: 


HOW  MUCH  IS  SHIRLEYS  BLOUSE  WORTH? 


This  is  not  “Twenty-One”  or  “What’s  My  Line”  or  even  “I’ve  Got 
a  Secret,”  though  we  do  have  one.  Our  guest  is  Shirley  Irish.  Shirley 
is  a  graduate  student  currently  teaching  business  education.  The  blouse 
she  is  wearing  has  a  connection  with  the  subject  of  tonight’s  meeting. 
Our  secret  is  the  worth  of  Shirley’s  blouse.  We  want  you  to  choose 
which  of  the  values  listed  below  most  nearly  approximates  its  value. 
You  may  look  and  think,  but  you  may  not  ask  questions— we  have  to 
make  this  hard  some  way.  After  you  have  looked  and  “thunk,”  please 
fill  in  the  blank  that  best  completes  the  following  sentence: 


I  think  Shirlet/s  blouse  cost  approximately 


nothing  $114.98  $141.75 

$  7.98  76.65  94.50 

47.60  53.03  149.63 

35.35  99.75 


$17.5.65 

117.10 

indeterminate 

amount 


You  are  on  your  honor  not  to  turn  the  page  until  you  are  instructed 
to  do  so.  (The  staple  is  ju.st  to  make  this  easy.)  (Continued,  next  page) 
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The  correct  answers  follow.  Yes,  oddly  enougli,  all  answers  are  cor¬ 
rect.  It  just  depends  on  how  you  approach  the  question.  Let’s  explore 
each  answ'er: 


Nothing— 'iLOu  are  right  if  you  checked  this  answer,  for,  in  a  manner 
of  speaking,  the  blouse  did  not  cost  Shirley  anything.  It  was  a  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  she  received  from  the  Y-Teens,  an  e.xtra-class  activity  she 
sponsors. 

$7.9S— You  are  right  if  you  checked  this,  for  that  is  the  price  the 
Y-Teens  paid  for  the  blouse. 

$47.60— You  are  right  if  you  checked  this— provided  you  think  the 
time  Shirley  spent  sponsoring  Y-Teens  is  worth  as  much  as  the  time 
of  a  department-store  worker,  who  gets  an  average  of  $1.36  an  hour. 
Shirley  estimated  that  she  spent  thirty-five  hours  after  school  this  past 
semester  on  Y-Teens.  She  was  not  paid;  the  only  tangible  “pay”  she 
received  was  the  blouse.  At  the  average  rate  paid  to  department-store 
workers,  the  blouse  is  therefore  worth  $47.60  to  her.  At  least  it  repre¬ 
sents  that  amount  of  work. 

$114.98  and  $76.65— You  are  right  if  you  think  Shirley’s  time  is 
also  as  valuable  as  that  of  a  highway  or  street  worker.  They  get  $2.19 
an  hour;  $76.65  for  thirty-five  hours.  Or,  perhaps  you  think  Shirley’s 
work  should  be  considered  as  overtime.  In  that  case,  time  and  a  half 
would  be  worth  $114.98. 

$53.03  and  $3.5.35— You  are  right  again  with  either  answer  if  you 
think  Shirley’s  time  is  as  valuable  as  that  of  a  hotel  bellhop.  They  get 
$1.01  an  hour  (plus  tips).  The  first  figure  calls  for  overtime;  the  second 
is  straight  pay. 

$141.75  and  $94.50— You  are  also  right  if  you  think  Shirley’s  time 
is  worth  as  much  as  the  time  of  a  coal  miner.  He  gets  $2.70  an  hour. 
At  time  and  a  half  he  would  receive  $141.75. 

$149.63  and  $99.75— This  is  a  plumber’s  pay  for  the  same  number 
of  hours  that  netted  Shirley  one  blouse. 

$175.65  and  $Ji7.10— This  is  an  electrician’s  pay  for  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  that  Shirley  put  in  after  school  on  Y-Teens. 

An  indeterminate  ammint-Y ou  are  even  right  if  you  checked  this, 
for  indeed  the  value  of  Shirley’s  blouse  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents.  Her  blouse  represents  the  intangible  things  that  make 
teaching  worth  while,  the  love  and  appreciation  of  her  group  of  girls. 
You  do  not  buy  this  with  money;  you  earn  it. 

Shirley’s  blouse  represents  both  headaches  and  fun,  the  countless 
opportunities  she  has  had  to  know  her  students  better  and  to  become 
a  very'  real  influence  in  their  lives.  It  represents  the  sort  of  recompense 
that  lies  far  above  the  realm  of  material  things.  Its  value  is  not  only 
indeterminate;  it  is  inestimable.  Someday,  you  yourself  may  be  pre¬ 
sented  a  token  of  the  same  inestimable  worth  as  Shirley’s  blouse. 
But  don’t  count  on  it.  Most  of  the  “pay”  you  receive  for  your  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  will  not  be  that  tangible.  Now  and  again,  however, 
vou  will  learn  that  such  sponsorships  are  worth  your  time  and  energy. 
And  in  addition— they’re  fnn! 


Well,  yes,  an  economist  might  have  ciuarreled  with  our  using  the  terms 
“cost,”  “value,”  “worth,”  and  “price.”  We  pointed  this  fact  out  to  the  club. 
But  for  purposes  of  motivation,  this  interchange  of  terms  bothered  us  not 
a  bit;  for  when  the  club  members  finished  reading  that  final  paragraph, 
they  were  in  the  proper  mood— eager  to  h>arn  more  about  the  extraclass 
activities  of  a  business  teacher. 

Perhaps  you,  too,  will  want  to  leain  more  about  these  activities  now 
that  you’ve  discovered  the  price  of  Shirley’s  blouse.  Or,  perhaps  you  can 
use  an  adaptation  of  the  idea  to  whet  your  ow'n  students’  interest  in 
extracurricular  acti\ities.  After  they  get  out  into  teaching,  they  are  sure 
to  be  a  sponsor  someday. 
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TEST  AUTHORS 

BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC:  R.  Robert  Rosenberg, 
James  f.  Murray  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

BOOKKEEPING:  R.  L.  Thistlethwaite,  Northern 
Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  DeKalb,  III. 


BUSINESS 

EDUCATION 

WORLD 


SPECIAL  SECTION 


BUSINESS  LAW:  I.  David  Satlow,  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


SALESMANSHIP:  J.  K.  Stoner,  State  Teachers 
College,  Indiana,  Penna, 


OFFICE  AND  CLERICAL  PRACTICE:  LeRoy  A. 
Brendel  and  Doris  R.  Near,  West  Hemp¬ 
stead  High  School,  West  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

SECRETARIAL  PRACTICE:  Margaret  Rowe,  Thomas 
Carr  Howe  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS:  Vernon  A.  Musselman,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky. 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH:  Marie  M.  Stewart,  Stoning- 
ton  High  School,  Stonington,  Conn. 


Business  Arithmetic 
Bookkeeping 
Business  Law 
Salesmanship 
Office  and  Clerical  Practice 
Secretarial  Practice 
General  Business 
Business  English 


AGAIN,  Business  Education  World  presents  tests  cov¬ 
ering  the  second  semester’s  work  in  eight  biisiness- 
edncation  courses.  They  have  been  constructed  by  the 
antliorities  listed  at  the  upper  left. 

Some  teachers  may  prefer  to  expand  certain  phases 
that  are  dealt  with  only  in  a  summary  way  here,  but 
others  will  be  able  to  lusc  the  tests  in  duplicated  form 
without  alterations  other  than  the  omission  of  answers. 
If  you  prefer  to  prepare  yonr  own  semester  exams,  you 
may  find  one  or  more  of  these  tests  useful  as  a  review 
of  course  content. 

We  have  omitted  answers  to  the  questions  in  (a)  the 
bookkeeping  test,  which,  although  it  is  of  the  objective 
t>pe,  requires  extended  responses;  and  (b)  in  the  general 
business  test,  which  is  of  the  essay  type.  In  all  other 
cases,  answers  appear  in  italics. 

Permission  to  reproduce  any  or  all  of  these  tests,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  is  hereby  granted. 
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SEMESTER  TEST 


General  Business 


This  subjective  test  covers  six  units  nonnally  studied  in 
general-business  classes.  It  may  be  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  A  teacher  may  use  the  various  parts  as  unit  tests 
if  she  does  not  wish  to  use  the  whole  as  a  semester  test. 
Students  may  be  given  a  choice  of  items,  omitting  1  item 
on  a  unit-test  basis  or  selecting  25  or  30  items  on  a  semester- 
test  basis.  Of  course,  in  the  latter  case,  the  items  selected 
should  be  well  distributed  among  all  the  units. 


COMMUNICATION  SERVICES 

1.  M'hat  method  of  communication  plays  the  greatest  role  in 
American  business  today?  Why? 

2.  W'hat  factors  detennine  the  type  of  communication  serv’ice 
a  business  should  use  on  a  particular  occasion? 

3.  Compare  the  telephone,  telegraph,  and  mail,  showing  the 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  for  com¬ 
munication  purposes. 

4.  Prepare  a  list  of  suggestions  that  should  be  followed  if  one 
is  to  use  the  telephone  correctly. 

5.  What  “special”  services  are  available  from  Western  Union? 
From  the  United  States  Post  Office  (first-class  mail  only)? 

TRAVEL  SERVICES 

6.  Describe  the  reasons  w'hy  people  travel. 

7.  Describe  the  factors  that  must  be  considered  when  plan¬ 
ning  a  trip. 

S.  Prepare  a  chart,  showing  a  comparison  of  travel  by  auto¬ 
mobile,  bus,  train,  and  airplane.  Indicate  the  relative 
adv  antages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 

9.  Prepare  a  check  list  of  all  the  important  personal  items  that 
one  must  pack  when  preparing  for  a  trip. 

19.  W'hat  are  the  regulations  regarding  baggage  when  traveling 
by  bus,  train,  and  airplane? 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  SHIPPING  SERVICE 

1 1 .  Give  several  examples  that  explain  how  American  business 
is  dependent  on  an  efficient  transportation  system. 

12.  Compare  the  shipping  services  of  the  American  Railway 
Express  with  those  of  the  United  States  postal  service. 
Show  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 

13.  What  “special”  services  are  available  from  the  United 
States  Post  Office? 


14.  Compare  freight  shipments  by  rail,  truck,  and  ship,  snow¬ 
ing  tlie  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 

15.  What  factors  must  be  cxinsidcred  when  choosing  the  ideal 
metluxl  for  shipping  merchandise? 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

Ifi.  Explain  the  differences  in  the  content  and  function  of  a 
dictionary,  an  encyclopedia,  and  a  world  almanac.  Give 
examples  of  situations  where  you  would  consult  each. 

17.  Name  several  business  periodicals,  and  give  examples  of 
the  tyiH'  of  information  one  might  find  in  each. 

H  18.  Explain  the  various  means  by  which  a  pt;rson  might  keep 
H  information  in  an  orderly  way. 

P  19.  Explain  the  differences  in  the  principal  methods  of  fiUng. 

is  20.  Explain  the  use  of  out  guides  and  cross  references  in  filing. 

i  GOVERNMENT  AND  BUSINESS 

H  21.  Compare  the  proprietorship,  partnership,  and  corporate 
fonns  of  business  organization.  Show  tlie  strengths  and 
M  weaknesses  of  each. 

§  22.  Descrilx;  how  a  co-opi*rative  works.  Explain  its  advantages 

g  and  disadvantages. 

S  23.  Explain  sev  eral  ways  by  which  the  Gov  ernment  aids,  serves, 
*  and  regulates  business. 

24.  IDisciiss  the  purposes  and  functions  of  lalxir  unions.  Ex¬ 
plain  how  labor  unions  help  lx)th  lalxir  and  management. 

25.  W’hat  are  the  essentials  of  a  valid  contract? 

26.  What  are  some  common  legal  problems  that  confront  con- 
.sumers? 

27.  What  are  the  principal  servic-cs  financed  by  tax  revenues 
.  at  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels  of  Government? 

28.  What  are  the  chief  types  of  taxes  usually  levied  at  the 

'  '  local,  state,  and  national  levels? 

YOU  AND  YOUR  FUTURE 

^  29.  Name  and  describe  the  chief  areas  of  business  occupations. 

^  30.  What  are  the  principal  factors  that  .should  be  considered 

if  wiien  selecting  an  occupation? 

31.  What  .should  one  know  about  himself  before  making  an 
occupational  choice? 

32.  Explain  several  ways  that  you  can  find  an  employer  that 

'  needs  your  serv  ices. 

’  33.  What  will  prospective  employers  want  to  know'  about  you? 

34.  Mow  should  one  prepare  for  a  job  interview? 

35.  W'hat  are  the  most  important  things  that  bring  success  on 

j  a  job  and  lead  to  a  promotion? 


SEMESTER  TEST 

,4. 


Business  Arithmetic 


This  test  covers  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic  and  the 
application  of  these  fundamentals  to  the  more  advanced 
work  in  business  mathematics.  In  section  one,  each  correct 
answer  counts  1  point;  in  section  two,  each  counts  4  points. 
The  correct  answers  are  given  in  italics. 


SECTION  1 

In  each  of  the  following  statements,  one  of  the  numliers 
enclosed  in  parentheses  will  make  the  statement  correct.  To  the 


right  of  each  statement,  write  the  correct  number. 

1.  A  tax  of  3.75%  on  $4,750  is  ($142.50,  $178.13, 

$356.25  $1,781.25). .  $178.13 

2.  28  divided  by  3500  equals  (800,  .008,  80,  .08).  .  .008 

3.  852  decreased  by  %2  of  itself  is  (355,  1,207,  781, 

497) .  497 

4.  78  is  %%  of  (117,  52,  5200,  11,700) .  11,700 

5.  53.7  divided  by  .03  equals  ( 1,790,  17.90,  179, 

17,900) .  1,790 

6.  The  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  a  town 
amounts  to  $372,000.  If  the  total  tax  to  be  col¬ 
lected  is  $12,090,  the  tiu  rate  is  ($3.25,  $.0325, 

$32..50,  $.32%)  per  $100 .  $3.25 


7.  Glov  t*s  that  cost  $21  per  dozen  are  sold  at  $3.50 
pt*r  pair.  The  per  cent  of  margin  based  on  retail 

is  (2.5%,  50%,  75%,  100%) .  50% 

8.  An  automobile  traveling  at  a  speed  of  3.5  miles  in 
42  minutes  is  going  at  a  rate  of  (42,  50,  60,  70) 

miles  per  hour .  50 

9.  $32.67  is  (4.5%,  40%>,  55%,  35%)  smaller  than 

$72.60.  55% 

10.  %  divided  by  %  is  (.15,  1.5,  1%,  150) .  U* 

11.  A  man  earns  $275  a  month  and  spends  $148.50. 

He  can  save  $2,277  in  (8  months,  15  months, 

18  months,  24  months) .  18monthf, 

12.  A  man  withdrew  0i2  of  his  savings  to  invest  in 
Ui  a  house  that  cost  him  $9300.  He  had  ($.3,875, 
i  $11,160,  $5,425,  $13,020)  left  on  deposit  in  the 

m  bank.  .  $13,020 

i  13.  A  man  sold  of  his  business  for  $8400.  At  the 
P  ‘  same  rate,  his  remaining  business  was  worth 
I  ($6000,  $14,400,  $4900,  $13,300).  $6000 

h.  14.  A  disc-ount  series  of  20%,  12%%,  and  10%  is  equal 

to  a  single  discount  of  (42%%,  63%,  .32%%,  37%).  3r% 

p  15.  A  $240  four-month  note  received  luly  5  was  im- 

I  mediately  discounted  at  the  bank  at  6%.  The 
proceeds  amounted  to  ($2.35.20,  $235.08,  $190.80, 

$244.92) .  $235.08 
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16.  $2,750  will  amount  to  ($2,970,  $220,  $276.68, 
$2,976.68)  in  two  years,  if  deposited  in  tlie  bank 

at  4  per  cent  interest  compounded  semiannually.  $2,976.68 

17.  A  commission  merchant  received  $307.20  for  sell¬ 
ing  a  consignment  of  merchandise  for  $7,680.  The 
rate  of  commission  charged  by  him  was  (4%, 

5%,  6%,  7%) .  4% 

18.  A  house  valued  at  $6400  is  insured  for  $4800 
under  a  standard  80%  co-insurance-clause  policy. 

In  a  $3600  fire  loss  ($2,880,  $4800,  $3,375, 

$36(K))  would  be  collected  from  the  insurance 
company.  .  $3,375 

19.  A  yacht  valued  at  $36,000  was  insured  for  %  of 
its  value  at  1%,  less  .5%.  The  premium  was  ($342, 

$315,  $299.25,  $330.75) .  $299.25 

20.  A  retired  worker  received  a  primary  monthly 
benefit  of  $68.40  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

W  hen  he  died,  his  widow  was  sixty  years  of  age. 

She  was  entitled  to  a  survivor’s  benefit  of  ($0, 

$38.40,  $19.20,  $28.80)  a  month .  $0 

SECTION  2 

To  the  right  of  each  of  the  following  problems,  write  the 
correct  answer. 

1.  Two  partners  invcsOxI  $12,600  and  $18,900,  re¬ 
spectively,  in  a  business.  If  the  profits  of  $3,225 
were  divided  in  proportion  to  their  investment, 

how  much  did  each  receive? . $2,290,  $2,935 

2.  An  attorney’s  fee  for  making  collections  was 
121^%  of  the  collections  made.  lie  sent  $862.40, 
after  deducting  his  fee,  to  a  merchant  for  whom 
he  collected  a  bill  long  overdue.  How  much  did 

he  c-ollect?  $985.60 

3.  The  list  price  of  electric  broilers  for  the  retailer 
is  $21.75.  If  the  retailer  receives  a  discount  of 

and  10%  and  pays  the  purchasing  agent 
4*^%  of  the  net  cost  for  buying,  what  is  the  gross 
cost  of  the  broiler?  .  $23.64 

4.  dealer  bought  electric  freezers  for  $212.50  each, 
less  3714%  discount.  He  sold  them  for  $307.50 
each,  less  20%.  Find  the  per  cent  of  net  profit  on 

cost .  57.44% 

5.  Find  the  deduction  allowed  and  the  amount  due 
on  an  invoice  of  merchandise  list<?d  at  $129.75, 

less  20%  and  10%.  discount,  $36.33 

amount  due,  $93.42 


The  net  price  of  an  article  was  $36.45,  after  a 
discount  of  25%  was  made.  Find  the  list  price.  $48.60 
How  much  must  be  paid  on  an  invoice  of  goods 
amounting  to  $162,  less  10%,  terms  10/10,  2/30, 
n/90,  if  the  invoice  is  dated  April  30  and  paid 

May  10?  $232.22 

If  $9.17  was  gained  by  selling  goods  at  a  markup 

of  20'6  of  the  exist,  what  was  the  retail? .  $55.02 

Find  the  interest  on  $868,  at  &.'c,  from  November 

19,  1957  to  February  15,  1958 .  $22.44 

Find  tlie  interest  on  $1,750  at  4%>  for  three  years, 

if  conuxiunded  annually .  $218.48 

A  three-month  $290-note  dated  April  10  was 
discounted  at  the  bank  at  5%  on  June  5.  Find 

tlie  proceeds.  .  $288.59 

.\  building,  valued  at  $14,250,  is  insured  against 

fire  for  80%  of  its  value,  at  29(^  per  $100.  (a)  Find 

the  annual  insurance  premium,  (b)  If  the  three- 

year  insurance  rate  is  214  times  the  annual  rate,  find 

the  premium  on  a  three-year  policy,  (a)  $3'3.06;  (b)  $82.65 

A  factory  was  insured  for  $2.5,500  at  %%,  less 

10%.  Find  the  annual  premium .  $292,25 

A  state  tax  of  3<^  is  collected  on  every  gallon  of 
gasoline  sold.  How  much  did  the  owner  of  an 
automobile  pay  in  gasoline  taxes  if  he  drove  his 
car  18,680  miles  in  two  years  and  averaged 
16  miles  oq  a  gallon?  $35.03 

Find  the  total  tax  due  on  property  assessed  at 
$12,750,  if  the  tax  rate  is  .$.5.68  per  $100.  $724.20 

Find  the  cost  of  $15,000  worth  of  5%  bonds, 
selling  at  76*4,  commission  $2.50  per  $1000  par 
value,  if  purcha.sed  on  the  interest  date.  $22,522.50 

Three  ex-CI’s  invested  $.3000,  $2500,  and  $2000, 
respectively,  in  a  business.  If  the  gain  from  a 
transaction  amounted  to  $2,650  and  if  all  profits 
were  to  be  divided  in  proportion  to  their  invest¬ 
ment,  how  much  was  the  first  partner’s  share  of 

the  gain?  .  $2,060 

A  broker  invested  $7000  in  6%  bonds  at  140. 

W  hat  was  his  annual  income  from  this  investment?  $300 
W’hat  is  the  retail  price  of  an  article  that  cost  $5.60 
and  on  which  the  markup  is  12*4%,  if  the  per  cent 
of  markup  is  based  on  the  retail  price?  $6.40 

Shoes  that  had  cost  $7.80  were  sold  for  $10.40. 

If  the  same  quality  shoes  cost  $10.40  today,  how 
much  shoidd  they  be  sold  for  to  make  the  same 
rate  of  profit  on  the  retail?  $13.87 
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SEMESTER  TEST 


Business  English 


In  each  question,  one  item  is  INCORRECT  and  violates 

a  principle  of  good  letter  writing. 

1.  (a)  Your  order  #82.3  will  be  shipped  June  6.  (b)  Your 

order  #82.3  should  reach  you  lune  6.  (c)  Your  order 
#823  was  received  today,  ana  we  thank  you  for  it, 
and  we  plan  to  ship  on  June  6.  (d)  Your  welcome  order 
#823  will  be  shipped  on  June  6.  .  c 

2.  (a)  In  inspecting  the  goods,  a  slight  fraying  of  the 
selvage  was  discovered,  (b)  On  inspection,  we  found 
a  slight  fraying  of  the  selvage,  (c)  A  slight  fraying  of 
th(*  selvage  was  discovered  when  we  inspected  the  goods. 

( d )  W'hen  inspecting  the  goods,  we  found  a  slight  fray¬ 
ing  of  the  selvage .  a 

3.  (a)  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Henry  Roberts,  of 

Joliet,  Illinois,  sends  you  his  regards,  (b)  Your  order 
#643  has  not  yet  been  received.  Our  salesman  is  on 
vacation,  and  we  cannot  get  any  information  about  the 
order,  (c)  As  soon  as  our  salesman  returns  from  his 
vacation,  we  shall  be  able  to  get  information  about  your 
order  #643.  (d)  Our  s.alesman  took  the  order  from  Mr. 
Hays,  and  then  he  went  on  vacation;  and  we  have  not 
seen  him  since.  d 

4.  (a)  Your  courtesy  in  supplying  this  information  will  be 

appreciated,  (b)  Replying  to  yours  of  the  12th,  advise 
us  the  top  price  you  are  willing  to  pay.  (c)  A  prompt 
reply  would  be  very  helpful.  ( d)  We  should  like  to  hear 
more  about  the  details  of  your  offer.  .  b 

5.  (fl)  As  a  student  of  sales  psychology,  I  feel  that  the 
subconscious  emotional  drives  of  humans  can  be  capital¬ 
ized  on  by  exhibiting  the  new  summer  habiliments  in  a 
tropical  environment,  (b)  Tf  we  could  appeal  to  the  very 


human  desire  for  relaxation,  we  might  have  a  quick 
“sellout”  of  our  summer  clothing,  (c)  The  new  summer 
clothing  might  sell  better  if  we  could  provide  a  tropical 
background,  (d)  Why  don’t  we  use  a  tropical  setting 
for  the  showing  of  our  new  summer  clothing?  .  a 

SECTION  2 

Each  question  establishes  a  certain  situation.  Indicate  the 
one  item  that  would  be  the  POOREST  way  to  meet  this  situa¬ 
tion. 

6.  A  shipment  of  men’s  suits  has  arrived;  all  are  double- 

breasted,  although  you  ordered  single-breasted.  You 
write:  (a)  We  should  appreciate  your  sending  us  very 
soon  our  order  #442  in  single-breasted  style,  (b)  We 
know  that  you  will  immediately  ship  our  order  #442  in 
single-breasted  style,  (c)  When  we  say  single-breasted, 
we  mean  single-breasted.  ( d )  Since  this  is  the  first  time 
such  a  mi.stake  has  occurred,  we  know  that  you  will 
make  good  immediately .  c 

7.  You  are  instructed  to  write  a  special  bulletin,  directing 

that  the  men  working  on  the  second  shift  leave  by  the 
main  door.  You  write:  (n)  To  relieve  a  traffic  jam,  em¬ 
ployees  on  the  second  shift  will  please  leave  by  the  main 
door,  (b)  For  safety  reasons,  employees  on  the  second 
shift  are  requested  to  leave  by  the  main  door,  (c) 
Second-shift  employees  are  asked  to  leave  by  the  main 
door,  where  floodlights  have  been  installed,  (d)  All 
workers  on  the  second  floor  will  leave  through  the  main 
door.  d 

8.  A  customer  writes  that,  despite  a  guarantee,  a  shirt  she 
purchased  shrank  when  washed.  You  answer:  (a)  We 
are  so  glad  that  you  took  time  to  tell  us  about  the  shirt 
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you  purchased,  (b)  Send  the  shirt  back,  and  we  will 
refund  your  money,  (c)  You  did  us  a  great  favor  in 
reporting  the  experience  vou  had  with  the  shirt  you 
purchasc'd.  (d)  Immediately  after  receiving  your  letter, 
we  removed  from  stock  shirts  of  the  quality  you  pur¬ 
chased . b 

9.  A  competitor  is  selling  “Suave”  suits  at  a  price  that  is 
lower  than  your  purchase  price  for  the  same  suits.  You 
write  to  the  manufacturer:  (a)  We  know  that  we  have 
only  to  notify-  you  in  order  to  receive  an  immediate 
adjustment,  (b)  You  will  undoubtedly  be  interested  in 
the  violation  of  one  of  the  terms  of  your  sales  contract. 

(c)  Unless  ac'tion  is  taken  immediately,  customers  will 
lx*  lost  by  you  as  well  as  by  us.  (d)  You  are  to  make  an 
immediate  adjustment,  or  we  shall  take  our  business 

elsewhere .  d 

10.  You  are  temporarily  short  of  money  and  would  like  an 
extension  of  credit.  You  write:  (a)  We  shall  be  grateful 
if  you  w'ill  give  this  matter  your  kind  consideration. 
(b)  If  our  request  should  inconvenience  you,  w'e  shall 
obtain  a  bank  loan,  (c)  We  dislike  very  much  making 
this  request,  for  we  have  always  taken  pride  in  prompt 

fiayment.  (d)  We  realize  that  we  mav  He  presuming  on 
riimdly  business  relations,  but  we  find  it  necessary  to  do 

so  just  this  once.  .  a 

11.  A  wholesaler  has  offered  you  a  special  disc-ount  for  the 
purchase  of  his  goods  in  lots  of  100.  You  write:  (a)  We 
are  very  glad  to  take  advantage  of  your  offer  of  June  5. 
(b)  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  offer  contained  in 
your  letter  of  June  5.  (c)  We  are  enclosing  order  #342 
for  special-discount  goods  offered  in  your  letter  of 
June  5.  (d)  Your  six*cial-discount  offer  of  June  5  was 
very  w'elcome.  c 

12.  A  customer  writes  that  he  has  not  recei^’ed  his  order. 
You  shippt*d  it  a  week  ago.  You  write:  (a)  We  sent  the 
goods  a  week  ago,  and  we  fail  to  understand  the  delay 
in  delivery,  (b)  After  investigating  the  nonarrival  of 
your  order  #42,  we  have  decided  to  send  you  a  dupli¬ 
cate  shipment,  (c)  Should  the  nonarri\al  of  your  order 
#42  cause  you  any  loss,  we  shall  Ix^  happy  to  make  an 
adjustment,  (d)  We  have  already  started  a  tracer  on 
your  order  #42.  a 

13.  A  wholesaler  with  whom  you  have  not  done  business 
wishes  to  demonstrate  his  product  in  your  store.  Refus¬ 
ing,  you  write:  (a)  Every  inch  of  floor  space  is  now  in 
use,  leaving  no  room  for  a  demonstration  stall,  (b)  We 
have  a  company  policy  that  prohibits  giving  permission 
for  demonstrations,  (c)  Store  demonstrations  in  our  city 
are  not  well  attended,  (d)  We  fail  to  see  where  sucli 
demonstration  could  increase  our  profits.  d 

14.  A  customer  writes  that  a  bolt  of  cloth  sold  to  him  con¬ 
tains  a  flaw’  in  the  weave.  You  answer:  (a)  Please  return 


the  cloth  you  were  unable  to  use,  and  we  will  gi\e  you 
full  credit  for  it.  (b)  We  are  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
bolt  of  ck)th  purchased  from  us  contained  a  flaw  in  the 
weave,  (c)  \Ve  are  enclosing  a  check  for  $42  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  cloth.  Please  make  whatever  usi-  you  can 
of  the  cloth,  (d)  Thank  you  for  telling  us  about  the 
bolt  of  cloth  you  wish  to  retmii.  We  shall,  of  course, 

;|  credit  your  account  for  the  purchase  price.  b 

p  15.  A  notice  that  Friday,  July  3,  w'ill  be  a  paid  holiday  is 
g  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  company.  You  write: 

g  («)  Have  a  glorious  Fourth!  July  3  will  Ik*  a  paid  holi- 

§  day.  (b)  Make  plans  for  a  long  weekend— July  3  will  be 

a  a  paid  holiday,  (c)  ANNOUNCEMENT— Friclav,  July  3, 

S  will  be  a  paid  holiday,  (d)  Friday,  July  3,  will  be  a  paid 

a  holiday.  Have  a  good  time! .  c 

I  SECTION  3 

H  I  he  remaining  (jnestions  require  a  change  in  your  thinking 
I  prexesses.  Each  statement  is  completed  by  one  CXIRHECTI' 


■  item— and  otdy  one.  Indicate  this  correct  answer. 

16.  The  first  line  of  an  inside  address  may  properly  read: 

-  (a)  Mr.  John  R.  Phelps,  Purchasing  Agent,  (b)  John 

R.  Phelps,  (c)  Dr.  John  R.  Phelp.s,  Ph.D.,  (d)  Mr.  Jolin 

R.  Phelps,  Esquire.  .  « 

i  17.  The  standard  size  of  letter  paper  in  inches  is:  (a)  HVz  bv 

',4  (fo)  7  by  9,  (c)  bv  11,  (d)  7Vi  by  11 . '  r 

18.  Which  of  the  following  salutations  is  correct:  («)  Dear 
'  Mr.  Frank  Ruck,  (b)  Dear  Prof.  Ruck,  (c)  My  Dear  Mr. 

Buck,  (d)  Dear  Doctor  Buck.  d 

r’  19.  W’hich  of  the  following  complimentiiry  closings  is  correct: 

II  ,  («)  V'ery  Sincerely  yours,  (h)  Very  cordially  yours,  (c) 

P  f a)rdi;illy  Yours,  ( d )  Respei-tively  yours . 

So.  Which  of  the  following  is  an  overused  word:  (a)  gain, 
l|  (b)  irossession,  (c)  asset,  (d)  advantage?  c 

21.  Which  of  the  following  words  should  you  avoid  using: 

^  (a)  say,  (b)  tell,  (c)  advise,  (d)  inform?  c 

22.  Which  of  the  following  words  should  you  avoid  using: 

'  i  ( « )  criticism,  ( b )  pleasure,  ( c )  appreciate,  ( d )  favor- 

able?  a 

,|  23.  Which  of  the  following  is  phra.sed  best:  (a)  We  are 

M  pleased  to  offer  .  .  .,  (b)  Our  new  machine  is  now  .  .  ., 

%  (c)  Experience  tells  us  that  .  .  .,  (d)  You  will  be 

delighted  with  ...  d 

p  24.  .\  letter  that  aecompanies  an  enclosure  is  called:  (a)  an 
acknowledgmc-nt  letter,  (b)  a  transmittal  letter,  (c)  a 

semiix-rsonal  letter,  (d)  a  sales  letter.  b 

25.  Whieh  of  the  following  sentences  is  correct:  (a)  Our 

5*  service  is,  of  course,  given  gratis  free,  (b)  You  forgot, 

however,  to  endorse  the  check  on  the  back,  (c)  I  am 
I  sure  w'c  shall  Im*  able  to  co-operate  with  one  anoth<‘r. 

§  (d)  Your  accounting  system  and  our’s  are  alike .  c 


SEMESTER  TEST 


Office  and  Clerical  Practice 


PREPARING  CORRESPONDENCE 

1.  To  conserve  filing  space  and  paper,  the 
carbon  reply  is  often  typed  on  the  back 
of  the  letter  being  answered. 

2.  One  of  the  less  important  duties  of  a 

typist  is  typing  from  handwritten  or 
typewritten  rough  drafts.  . 

3.  The  attention  line  follows  the  salutation. 

4.  W'hen  an  error  is  made  in  typing  a  legal 
dexument,  the  paixr  must  oe  retyped. 

5.  All  legal  documents  are  printed  forms 
that  provide  space  for  tyixwritten  inser¬ 
tions. 

6.  The  commercial  ream  has  500  sheets  of 

paper.  . 

7.  The  heading  on  the  second  page  of  a 
two-page  letter  should  begin  between 
1  and  Wi  inches  from  the  top. 

8.  “Trees,”  or  “crows’  feet,”  on  a  carlx)n 
copy  are  the  result  of  using  wrinkled  car¬ 
bon  paper. 

9.  At  least  ten  readable  carbon  conies  can  be 
typed  at  one  time  on  a  manually  operated 
typewriter. 

10.  W’hen  typing  a  two-page  letter,  one 
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16. 

TRUE 
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false 
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18. 

TRUE 

false 
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19. 

20. 

true 

FALSE 

1 

21. 

should  use  lx)th  sides  of  the  carlxm  copy. 
Letterhead  paper  shoidd  lx*  used  when 
making  all  carbon  copies  of  a  letter. 

In  general,  letters  and  other  work  of  a 
.semiconfidential  and  cf)nfidential  nahire 
should  Ik*  plac<*d  face  down  on  the  desk. 
Win  n  an  employee  is  summoned  by  the 
employer,  the  work  left  in  his  typewriter 
should  be  covered. 

The  use  of  a  telegraphic  style  of  letter¬ 
writing  creates  a  businesslike  impression. 
Envelop<'s  should  lx  the  same  as  the  let¬ 
ter  head  pajx-r  in  weight,  finish,  and 

color . . 

Carlxm  copies  of  a  form  collection  letter 
may  lx  used  for  dunning  customers. 
There  is  no  relationship  between  the 
attention  line  and  the  salutation  of  a 
letter. 

,A  cTxck  written  for  less  than  a  dollar 
should  be  written  as  “xx  cents”  after  the 
dollar  sign. 

In  a  nreliminary  rough  draft,  the  typist 
should  feel  free  to  “x”  out  an  error.  . 

In  legal  documents,  amounts  of  money 
are  usually  written  in  words  only. 
Typing  in  a  preliminary  rough  draft 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  VFORLD 


.should  Ik;  single  spaced.  true  FALSE 

22.  “Citv”  should  be  used  in  addressing  a 

local  corresix)ndent.  .  true  FALSE 

23.  It  is  accepted  practice  to  use  only  tlie 
typist’s  initials  as  identification  initials, 

if  the  signature  is  typed  in  the  closing.  TRUE  false 

24.  Correspondence  that  is  sent  to  other 

offices  of  the  same  company  is  called 
interoffice  mail .  . TRUE  false 

25.  Dunning  postcards  are  classified  as  un¬ 
mailable  matter .  TRUE  false 


TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH 

26.  Efficient  handling  of  telephone  calls  is 
one  of  the  less  important  duties  of  an 

office  employee .  true  FALSE 

27.  The  quickest  telegraph  service  is  the  day 

letter.  .  true  FALSE 

28.  There  is  a  difference  of  tluree  hours  be¬ 
tween  EST  and  PST . TRUE  false 

29.  The  sender  pays  the  charges  of  “collect” 

telegrams .  true  FALSE 

30.  The  quickest  and  cheapest  ty^  of  toll 

call  is  the  station-to-station  call.  TRUE  false 

31.  To  dial  the  numlxjr  STadium  8-1000,  dial 

all  .seven  letters  and  all  five  numbers.  .  .  true  FALSE 

32.  The  classified  pages  of  a  telephone  direc¬ 

tory  list  businesses  by  product  and/or 
sersice . 

33.  A  person-to-person  call  is  one  in  which 
the  caller  is  willing  to  speak  to  any  i^rson 
who  answers  at  the  number  called. 

34.  A  conference  call  is  one  in  which  special 

arrangements  are  made  so  that  three  or 
more  persons  may  converse  at  the  same 
time . 

35.  The  charges  for  a  wrson-to-person  call 

begin  as  soon  as  the  telephone  of  the 
partv  called  is  answered . 

36.  To  find  the  telephone  number  of  a  post 

office  of  a  large  city,  look  under  “Post 
Office.”  . 

37.  When  answering  the  telephone  in  an 

office  that  has  no  switchboard,  the  greet¬ 
ing  should  1)0  “Miss - speaking.” 

38.  The  confinnation  copy  of  a  telegram  is 

kept  in  the  sending  office  for  rechecking 
against  the  monthly  bill. . 

39.  “Reply  by  Western  Union”  is  sent  with¬ 
out  extra  charge.  . TRUE  false 

40.  Within  a  radius  of  300  to  500  miles  of 

a  given  citv.  a  si)ecial-delivery  letter 
would  probably  be  delivered  as  soon  as 
a  telegraphic  night  letter .  TRUE  false 
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STATISTICAL  TYPING 

41.  There  are  six  lines  of  single-spaced  typing 

to  a  vertical  inch.  ^  .  TRUE  false 

42.  The  “dots”  or  “periods”  that  are  some¬ 
times  used  to  connect  columns  of  a  tabu¬ 
lation  are  called  “intercohimn  spaces.”  true  FALSE 

43.  The  maximum  number  of  spaces  that 

should  be  left  between  columns  of  tabu¬ 
lation  is  six.  . .  true  FALSE 

44.  Additional  spaces  should  be  left  between 

words  of  a  “spread”  heading.  . TRUE  false 

45.  The  horizontal  scale  for  curved  lines  on 

graphs  should  usually  run  from  left  to 
right  and  the  vertical  scale  from  l)ottom 
(lowest  numbers)  to  top  (highest 
numl)ers).  .  . TRUE  false 

46.  A  column  of  figures  should  be  arranged 
so  that  the  left  marmn  is  even,  regardless 

of  the  varying  number  of  digits  in  each,  true  FALSE 

47.  The  circle  or  pie  chart  is  usm  for  illus¬ 
trating  the  relation  of  each  part  to  the 

whole  and  each  part  to  every  other  part.  TRUE  false 

48.  VV^henever  practicable,  the  zero  value 

should  appear  on  the  chart . TRUE  false 

49.  In  a  circular  graph,  a  segment  of  10  per 
cent  should  be  measured  bv  a  protractor 

so  that  an  angle  of  36®  will  be  marked  off.  TRUE  false 

50.  Units  of  time  are  always  put  on  the  ver¬ 
tical  axis,  rather  than  on  the  horizontal 

axis . ‘ .  true  FALSE 

51.  There  ard  10  spaces  to  an  inch  of  hori¬ 
zontal  elite  type,  12  to  pica  type . true  FALSE 


DUPLICATING 

52.  The  fluid  master  is  attached  to  the  cylin¬ 

der  of  the  duplicator  with  the  carbon 
face  up.  . 

53.  Color  work  must  be  done  on  a  special 
type  of  stencil  duplicator. 

54.  Mimeographing  is  a  form  of  spirit-process 

duplicating.  . 

55.  Ordinarily,  spirit-process  duplicating  pro¬ 
duces  fewer  clear  copies  on  a  long  run 
than  does  the  stencil  process. 

56.  An  error  on  a  stencil  can  be  corrected 

with  a  wax  pencil . 

57.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  run  more  than  two 
colors  at  once  on  a  mimeograph  or  spirit- 
process  dtiplicator. 

58.  It  is  possible  to  store  a  used  stencil  for 

future  use .  . 

59.  The  most  used  color  of  the  spirit-proeess 

master  is  black. . 

60.  Generally  speaking,  the  faster  a  mimeo¬ 

graph  machine  is  operated,  the  darker 
will  be  the  eopies  reproduced . 


BANK  RECONCILIATION 

To  reeoncile  a  bank  statement,  a  deposito 

61.  Subtract  outstanding  checks  from  the 

checkbook  balance.  . 

62.  Add  unrecorded  deposits  to  the  bank- 

statement  balance.  . 

63.  Subtract  service  charges  from  the  bank- 

statement  balance.  . 

64.  Add  to  the  checkbook  balance  a  returned 
check  stamped  “Insufficient  Funds.” 

6.5.  Subtract  from  the  checkbook  balance  the 


TRUE  false 


OFFICE  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

66.  The  Postal  Directonj  contains  detailed 

data  on  the  four  general  classes  of  domes¬ 
tic  mail.  . 

67.  A  book  that  contains  the  names,  ad¬ 

dresses,  and  occupations  of  all  individuals 
in  a  given  community  is  called  a  trade 
directory.  . . 

68.  An  encyclopedia  is  a  collection  of  maps 

and  statistical  information  about  popula¬ 
tions  and  areas. . 

69.  An  atlas  contains  mainly  maps,  rather 
than  descriptions  of  places. 

70.  General  abbreviations  may  be  found  in  a 

gazetteer . 


TRANSCRIBING  FROM  DICTATION  MACHINES 

71.  To  determine  letter  length  for  placement 

on  letterhead  paper,  it  is  first  necessary 
to  listen  to  the  entire  letter . 

72.  The  transcriber  has  no  visible  means  of 

knowing  when  errors  have  been  made 
bv  the  dictator.  _  . 

73.  Tlie  transcriber  is  aided  in  punctuation 
by  the  voice  inflections  of  the  dictator. 

74.  Salesmen  sometimes  mail  plastic  discs  and 
belts  to  the  parent  office,  rather  than 
written  reports  and  orders. 

75.  The  transcriber  should  listen  and  tyi^ 

one  word  at  a  time  to  avoid  errors  in 
transcribing.  .  . 

76.  Voicescription  machines  make  it  unneces- 

sarx-  for  the  tianscriber  to  be  a  good 
speller.  .  ■  • 

77.  Magnetic  recording  discs  and  belts  can 

be  reused  indefinitely . 

JOB  APPLICATION 

78.  Diiring  an  interview,  it  is  permissible  to 

place  personal  possessions  on  the  comer 
of  the  interxdewer’s  desk.  . 

79.  A  clerical  aptitude  test  is  one  that  covers 
such  areas  as  office  practice,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  ptmetuation,  etc. 

80.  When  a  question  on  an  apnlication  blank 
does  not  apnlv  to  the  applicant,  he  may 
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Will  your  students  be  able  to  f 


I 


f 


INEVITABILITY  OF  ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 


By  1958,  43%  of  all  typewriters  purchased 
for  business  use  will  be  electric — 
and  the  IBM  is  the  favorite  by  far! 


If  you  are  interested  in  IBM’s  extensive 
educational  ser\ices  program,  write  to: 
L.  M.  Collins,  Director, 

Educational  Services  Dept., 

IBM  Electric  Typewriter  Division, 

545  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York  22,  New  York 
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The  above  graph  has  a  message  of  great  importance  to 
business  educators.  It  shows  that  in  1958— when  some  of 
your  present  students  will  be  graduatitig— almost  half  of  the 
typewriters  purchased  for  business  offices  will  he  electric.  So, 
to  prepare  your  students  for  their  future  jobs— training  on  the 
electric  typewriter  is  a  “must.” 

Figures  prove,  too,  that  the  IB.\1  is  the  favorite  electric  by 
far— it  outsells  all  other  electrics  combined!  So,  train  your 

OUTSELL  ALL  OTL/ELi. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 
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Typing  Tips  to  Students 
from  the 

'Teaching  Typewriter"— 
the  IBM ! 


this  chair? 


To  center  headings  or  titles  correctly 
for  the  handsomest  results,  here’s 
the  easy  way: 

1 .  Divide  the  total  number  of  spaces 
in  the  tvriting  line  Inj  2,  and  move 
the  carriage  to  that  point  on  the 
scale. 

2.  Backspace  one  for  every  2  char¬ 
acters  and  spaces  in  the  heading 
to  he  centered. 

3.  your  carriage  will  he  at  the  cm- 
rect  point  to  begin  typing  the 
heading. 


When  you  wish  to  type  a  single 
character  down  the  length  of  a 
page,  it  is  not  necessary  to  set  a 
margin  or  a  tab  stop.  Here’s  the  easy 
way  to  do  it  on  the  IBM  Electric: 

Simply  move  your  carriage  to  the 
desired  position  on  the  page  and 
type  the  sitigle  character.  Then  im¬ 
mediately  position  your  first  finger 
on  the  right  hand  on  the  hack- 
spacer,  and  put  the  second  finger  on 
the  return  key.  Depress  both  keys 
simultanemisly. 

In  one  fast  operation,  you  will 
have  moved  down  one  line  and  hack 
one  space,  and  your  carriage  will  he 
in  the  correct  position  for  tyjying  the 
next  character. 


When  you  are  typing  manuscripts  of 
several  pages  and  you  want  them  to 
look  uniform,  here’s  the  way  to  make 
sure  you  end  each  page  on  the  same 
line: 

Prepare  a  strip  of  paper  numbered 
vertically  from  1  to  33  single-spaced. 
With  cellophane  tape,  fasten  the 
strip  around  the  extreme  left  edge 
of  your  platen.  Align  your  first  page 
with  1  and  note  the  number  on 
which  you  end  the  page.  Then  stop 
typing  at  the  same  number  on  each 
succeeding  page.  * 

REMEMBER  .  .  .  the  efficient  way 
turns  out  to  be  the  easy  way  to  do 
things.  So  master  these  efficiency 
“tricks”  to  help  yourself  do  the  best 
job  when  you’re  out  in  the  business 
world! 


students  on  the  typewriter  they’ll  be  most  likely  to  use— the 
IBM  Electric! 

School  tests  proye,  too,  that  students  type  more  rapidly 
and  accurately  on  any  machine— eyen  manuals— when  they 
haye  been  trained  on  the  IBM.  With  the  IBM  you  can  sim¬ 
plify  stroking  and  carriage  drills— advance  more  rapidly  into 
over-all  typing  techniques  to  turn  your  students  into  com¬ 
petent,  confident  typists  faster. 


81.  A  general  information  test  will  not  reveal 

one’s  I.y .  .  TRUE  false 

82.  A  finn  may  try  to  determine  an  appli¬ 
cant’s  ability  to  understand  written  matter 

by  testing  level  of  reading  ability . TRUE  false 

83.  To  be  well  prepared  for  an  interview,  an 
applicant  should  inquire  about  the 

abilities  that  the  vacancy  requires . TRUE  false 

84.  The  applicant  should  be  the  first  to 

approach  the  subject  of  salary .  tnie  FALSE 

85.  While  waiting  in  the  reception  room  to 

lie  intersiewed,  the  applicant  should  im¬ 
prove  his  ix‘rsonal  gnxmhng.  .  tnie  FALSE 

86.  Permission  to  use  a  person’s  name  as  a 

reference  should  lie  obtained .  TRUE  false 

87.  A  personal-data  sheet  is  simply  a  resume 

of  one’s  education,  experience,  etc.,  writ¬ 
ten  in  sentence  and  paragraph  form.  tnie  FALSE 

88.  References  are  not  generally  sought  by 

employers .  tnie  FALSE 

89.  A  personal  interview  is  generally  the  fol¬ 

low-up  to  a  written  application  and 
emplo>inent  test .  TRUE  false 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


90.  A  pctty-cash  fund  is  generally  set  up  to 

provide  for  payment  of  small  expenses.  TRUE  false 

91.  “Open  account’  means  that  the  customer 

has  unlimited  time  in  which  to  pay.  .  .  .  tnie  FALSE 

92.  Traveler’s  checks  may  lie  cashed  only  at 

banks.  . tnie  FALSE 

93.  The  endorsement,  “For  Deposit  Only,  X 

Companv,’’  is  called  a  full  endorsement,  true  FALSE 

94.  A  bill-oMading  set  has  four  copies.  .  true  FALSE 

95.  The  numlier  assigned  to  a  bank  to  identify 
it  on  a  deposit  ticket  is  the  ABA  transit 

number.  . TRUE  false 

96.  “Demurrage”  is  the  charge  for  keeping 

freight  Iwyond  a  limited  pcriixl  of  time.  TRUE  false 

97.  The  term  “f.o.b.  destination”  means  that 

the  shipper  pays  the  freight.  .  . .  TRUE  false 

98.  A  manifest  is  to  water  transportation 

what  a  bill  of  lading  is  to  railroad  trans- 
jxirtation.  TRUE  false 

99.  The  agenda  is  the  schedule  of  business 

planned  for  a  meeting.  TRUE  false 


100.  The  official  records  of  a  meeting  and  the 

actions  taken  are  called  the  “itinerary.”  true  FALSE 


SEMESTER  TEST 


Bookkeeping 


I  This  test  is  designed  for  students  completing  their  second 
I  semester  of  bookkeeping.  Teachers  should  use  either  Sec- 
j  tion  1  or  Section  2  if  they  have  only  a  forty-minute  testing 
period.  Otherwise,  this  t'omprehensive  exam  should  be  pre- 
j  sented  over  a  double  period. 


II.  (10  points)  After  completing  the  above  materials,  record 
any  reversing  entries  that  are  necessary. 

III.  (20  points)  Prepare  a  Profit  and  Loss  Statement  for  Irvin 
\N’ayte. 

IV'.  (20  points)  Prepare  a  Balance  Sheet  for  Irvin  Wayte. 

SECTION  2 


SECTION  1 


Irv’in  \Va>'te 
Trial  Balance 
December  31,  1956 


Cash  .  $  2,000 

Notes  Receivable  .  1,500 

Accounts  Receivable  .  2,500 

Merchandise  Inventory,  1/1/56  .  5,500 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  .  600 

AUowance  for  Depreciation  of  Furniture  and 

Fixtures  . 

Delivery  Equipment  .  750 

Office  Supplies  .  100 

Prepaid  Insurance  .  85 

Notes  Payable  . 

Irvin  Wa^e,  Capital . 

Irx  in  W'ayte,  Drawing .  1,000 

Sales  . . 

Sales  Returns  and  Allowances  .  250 

Purchases  .  15,750 

Purchases  Returns  and  Allowances . 

Salaries  .  3,000 

Delivery  Expense  .  700 

Interest  Income  . . 

Purchases  Discount  . 

Interest  Expense  .  15 

Sales  Discount  .  150 


$  30 

2,000 

6,495 

25,000 

150 

225 

200 


$33,900  $33,900 

I.  ( 40  points  for  work  sheet )  Using  a  ten-column  work  sheet, 
allow  10  points  each  for  the  following  columns:  adjust¬ 
ments,  adjusted  trial  balance,  profit  and  loss,  and  balance 
sheet.  The  following  information  about  Irvin  Wayte’s  work 
sheet  must  be  taken  into  account: 

(a)  Merchandise  Inventory  on  December  31  was  $2,800. 

( b )  Office  Supplies  Inventoiy  was  $45. 

(  c )  Prepaid  Insurance  was  $70. 

(d)  Accrued  Interest  on  Notes  Receivable  was  $15. 

( e )  DeUvery  Equipment  depreciated  20  per  cent. 

(  f)  Salaries,  earned  but  not  due,  were  $60. 

(g)  Accrued  interest  on  Notes  Payable  was  $17. 

(h)  Allowance  for  Depreciation  of  Furniture  and  Fix¬ 
tures,  10  per  cent. 


I.  (6  points) 

(a)  Your  salary  as  Wright’s  bookkeeper  is  $360.  You 
actually  received  $315.90,  because  $36  was  with¬ 
held  for  payment  of  income  taxes  and  $8.10  was 
deducted  for  F.I.C.A.  Record  the  entries  necessary. 
Use  the  general  journal  form. 

(b)  Your  employer  must  also  pay  $8.10  F.I.C.A.  on 
your  salary.  Make  the  proper  general  journal  entry. 
(Note  to  teacher:  You  may  recall  that  as  of  January 
1,  19.57,  F.I.C.A.  taxes  are  2y4  per  cent  on  both 
employer  and  employee. ) 

11.  (10  points:  6  for  entries,  4  for  computation) 

John  Wright  completed  the  following  transactions.  Make 
the  entries  in  general  journal  form: 

Febniary  15— Sold  to  James  Smith,  a  customer,  goods 
amounting  to  $2,000  on  account. 

March  10— Received  from  James  Smith,  a  customer,  a 
60-day,  6  per  cent  note  for  $2,(X)0,  dated  March  10, 
on  account. 

At  maturity,  James  Smith  paid  his  note,  plus  interest. 

Ill.  ( 12  points:  8  for  entries,  4  for  computation) 

John  W’right  completed  the  following  transactions.  Make 
the  entries  in  general  journal  form. 

(a)  Bought  $2,.500  worth  of  merchandise,  on  account, 
from  Henry  Strong. 

(b)  Ten  days  later,  VVright  signed  a  60-day  note,  pay¬ 
able  to  Strong,  for  $2,500,  with  interest  rate  of 
.5  per  cent. 

(c)  When  the  above  note  was  due,  Wright  borrowed 
$2, .500,  at  6  per  cent,  for  30  days  from  the  First 
National  Bank;  he  then  paid  Strong  the  amount 
due,  including  interest. 

(d)  Thirty  days  later,  Wright  paid  the  First  National 
Bank. 

I\'.  ( 10  points)  From  your  accounts,  you  obtain  the  following 


information: 

Gross  sales  .  $60,000 

Sales  returns  and  allowances .  1,500 

Office  equipment  (cost)  .  2,000 

Delivery  equipment  (cost)  .  4,000 


Make  adjustment  entries  based  on  the  following  provisions: 

(a)  Depreciation  of  office  equipment,  10  per  cent  per 
year. 

( b )  Depreciation  of  auto  trucks,  20  per  cent  per  year. 

( c )  Provide  %  per  cent  of  net  sales  for  possible  uncol¬ 
lectible  accounts. 
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SEMESTER 


Salesmanship 


This  test  covers  siignestive  selling,  sales  techniciues,  sales 
promotion  and  >;ood  will,  reiinhnrsinK  salesmen,  store  arith¬ 
metic,  and  the  preapproaeh  (1>>  means  of  a  case  history). 
Kaeh  (luestion  counts  I  point. 


To  the  rijiht  of  each  of  the  sales  statements  in  Nos.  1-10, 
write  the  letter  of  the  phrase  in  the  followin>'  list  that  best 
describes  the  methcxl  of  increasing  the  sale  through  suggestion. 

(A)  Related  merchandise.  (B)  Larger  quantities.  (C) 
Higher  priced  merchandise.  (/))  New  merchandise. 
(E)  Specials  and  feature  ads.  (F)  New  uses  for  mer¬ 
chandise.  (G)  Merchandise  for  special  occasions. 

1.  ( To  a  customer  who  has  just  purchased  a  new  lawn  table): 

“Onr  new  summer  lawn  chairs  have  just  arrived.  Tlicy 
come  in  brilliant  colors,  too.”  .  D 

2.  “This  hand-woven  tie  would  be  an  excellent  companion 

for  this  new’  shirt  you  just  purchased.” .  A 

3.  “Let  me  show  you  a  more  expensive  piece  of  quality 

uK  rehandise  that  will  give  you  many  more  years  of 
serxice.”  C 

4.  “Have  j’on  selected  your  gift  for  Father’s  Day?  Here’s 

a  genuine  leather  brief  case  that  w  ill  please  Dad.”  G 

5.  “Here’s  your  gallon  of  paint.  Miss  Risher.  You’ll  want 

some  linseed  oil,  turixntine,  and  sandpaper.”  A 

6.  “Did  you  notice  our  drug  advertisement  in  this  morn¬ 

ing’s  pajx'r?  You’ll  want  to  take  advantage  of  these 
bargains.”  . E 

7.  “You  always  have  a  use  for  nibbing  alcohol  around  the 

house.  It’s  to  your  advantage  to  buy  this  larger  economy 
si/e.”  B 

8.  “This  portable  clock-radio  has  a  phonograph  plug  for 
your  record  player  and  an  electrical  outlet  for  plugging 

in  ><)ur  coffee  maker.”  F 

9.  “Mr.  Fisher,  you’ll  be  interested  in  our  wide  assortment 

of  plugs  that  just  arrived  today.” . D 

10.  “That’s  a  fine  bamboo  fly  rod.  However,  you  must  try 
the  action  of  onr  best  (juality  filx'r  glass  nxl.” . C 


SECTION  2 


To  the  right  of  each  of  the  techniques  and  devices  used  in 
the  pnx'ess  of  selling  (Nos.  11-20),  write  the  letter  of  the 
phrase  in  the  following  list  that  represents  the  step  involved. 
( .\ny  of  the  phrases  may  lx  used  more  than  once. ) 


( A )  Obtaining  the  interview.  ( B )  Securing  attention. 
(C)  Arousing  interest.  (D)  Stimulating  desire.  (E) 
Convincing  the  prosix'ct.  (F)  Closing  the  sale. 


11.  Obtaining  a  decision  on  a  minor  point .  F 

12.  Making  personal  calls. . A 

13.  FImphasi/ing  one  or  two  features.  .  C 

14.  Oix'iiing  with  an  interesting  exhibit.  .  B 

15.  Onoting  testimony  of  satisfied  users  and  experts .  E 

16.  Offering  a  free  gift.  ^  B 

17.  Pointing  out  pnxluct’s  rigid  standards  and  guarantee.  ...  E 

18.  Stressing  customer  satisfaction. . D 

19.  Explaining  fully  the  pnxluct’s  uses  and  operation .  D 

20.  Narrowing  .selection  to  two  or  three  options.  F 


SECTION  3 


Many  sales  are  lost  because  of  the  customer’s  reaction  to  the 
salesman’s  technique  (or  lack  of  technique).  To  the  right  of 
each  of  the  faulty  te’chniques  in  Nos.  21-28,  w'rite  the  letter  of 
the  remark  in  the  following  list  that  represents  a  customer’s 
txpieal  reaction.  (.Any  selection  may  be  used  more  than  once.) 

(A)  “You  talk  entirely  too  much.”  (B)  "Your  air  of 
superiority  makes  me  tired.”  (C)  “You’re  getting  too 
familiar.”  (D)  “You’re  too  impatient.”  (E)  “What  are 
these  personal  services  you  tell  me  your  company  offers?” 

(F)  “Give  me  the  complete  story.” 


21.  Failure  to  give  a  customer  the  assurance  that  vou  are 


willing  to  let  him  have  all  the  time  he  needs  to  make  up 

his  mind.  D 

Using  high-pressure  selling  with  a  fast  “pitch.”  A 

Making  smart  remarks  that  do  not  relate  directly  to  the 
product.  C 

Failure  to  give  personal  attention,  including  the  remem¬ 
bering  of  names  and  faces . E 

Evading  a  customer’s  questions  until  the  customer  insists 

on  answers . F 

Failure  to  let  the  customer  know  that  you  respect  his 

intidligence .  B 

Betraying  your  oninion  that,  because  a  customer  has 
poor  taste  in  clotnes,  he  must  have  poor  taste  in  the 

pnxluct  you  have  to  offer.  .  B 

Failure  to  respect  the  customer's  sense  of  his  own  im¬ 
portance . C 


SECTION  4 


The  most  imjxrtant  faetor  in  building  good  will  and  a  per¬ 
manent  business  is  the  .salesman.  Here  is  a  partial  list  of  reasons 
why  customers  ceased  using  their  charge  accounts  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  store.  -After  each  one,  write  the  letter  S  if  a  salesperson 
was  responsible;  write  the  letter  .V  if  a  nonselling  factor  was 
resixinsible. 


29.  Indifference  of  salespeople .  S 

30.  Poor  qualitv  of  merchandise .  N 


30.  Poor  quality  of  merchandise .  N 

31.  Tactless  business  policies .  N 

32.  Attempts  at  substitution.  .  S 

33.  Overinsistence .  S 

34.  P{X)r  store  layout. . N 

35.  Slow'  deliveries . N 


SECTION  5 


Compensation  plans  are  successful  if  they  secure  for  the 
salesman  a  high  volume  of  sales,  offer  him  an  incentive  to  work 
hard,  and  permit  him  to  make  sales  at  a  cost  that  allows  the 
employer  a  gcxxl  profit.  Four  basic  plans  for  compensating 
salesmen  are  shown  Ixlow.  To  the  right  of  each  characteristic 
(Nos.  36-48),  write  the  word  advantage  or  disadvantage,  basing 
your  selection  on  the  point  of  view  of  the  salesman. 

A.  SAL.ARY  (a  fixed  sum  paid  to  the  salesman  at  regular 
intervals  regardless  of  his  sales  volume) 

36.  Personal  security  is  afforded . advantage 

37.  Income  is  limited . disadvantage 

38.  Management  takes  the  risk  for  time  invested  in 

selling .  advantage 

39.  Incentives  are  limited . disadvantage 

B.  COMMISSION  (a  percentage  payment  on  sales) 

40.  Sales  efforts  do  not  go  to  help  pay  other  salesmen 

who  sell  less . advantage 

41.  Larger  income  is  possible,  so  that  the  incentive  is 

greater .  advantage 

42.  Irregularity  of  income  lessens  security.  .  .  .  disadvantage 

C.  BONUS  (a  special  reward  resulting  from  increased  sales 
or  a  reduction  of  expenses  beyond  a  set  goal  or  quota) 

43.  May  stress  the  sale  of  hard-to-sell  items,  disadvantage 

44.  Rewards  unusual  sales  efforts . advantage 

45.  Permits  increase  in  income  in  addition  to  regular 

compensation  plan . advantage 

D.  POINT  SYSTEM  (a  flexible  means  of  measuring  pay¬ 
ment  to  salesmen  for  the  performance  of  specific  selling 
jobs ) 

46.  Provides  for  seasonal  slumps . advantage 

47.  Oxeremphasizes  “missionary”  xvork.  disadvantage 

48.  Requires  acceptance  of  the  employer’s  evaluation  of 

points  and  penalties .  disadvantage 


SECTION  6 


To  the  right  of  each  of  the  following  arithmetic  problems, 
xvrite  the  correct  answer  or  answers.  (In  Nos.  49-53,  write  the 
next  two  numbers  in  each  series.) 


49.  89,  80,  71,  62,  53,  44 .  35,  26 

50.  1,  6,  5,  10,  9,  14 .  13,  18 

51.  2,  9,  16,  23,  30,  37 .  44.  51 

52.  3,  4,  6,  7,  9,  10 .  12,  13 

53.  16,  28,  40,  52,  64,  76 .  88,100 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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54.  How  many  feet  are  there  in  1%  yards? . .  5 

55.  How  many  inches  are  there  in  %  yard?  .  18 

56.  W'hat  will  2%  yards  of  ribbon  cost  at  V4  yard  for  lOe*?  $1.10 

57.  How  much  will  2Vi  lbs.  of  peanuts  cost  at  15c  for  ^  lb.?  75^ 

58.  How  many  ounces  of  candy  would  vou  sell  for  25<?  at 

Vz  lb.  for  10<??  .  .  .  20 

59.  A  customer  asks  for  Vi  lb.  of  candy  that  sells  at  4  oz. 

for  20(‘.  1  low  much  will  you  charge  him?  .  40( 

60.  You  make  $2.50  on  each  fire  extinguisher  that  you  sell. 

How  many  must  you  sell  to  make  $120? .  48 

61.  If  one  salesperson  makes  a  sale  every  two  minutes,  and 

another  salesperson  makes  a  sale  every  three  minutes, 
how  many  sales  will  the  two  salesmen  make  in  half  an 
hour?  .25 

62.  How  much  will  you  charge  for  10  notebooks  at  2  for 


6-3.  How  much  will  you  charge  for  30  paper  cups  at  12 

for  10^?  . 25^ 


SECTION  7 

CASE  STUDY :  The  Atlantic  Harvester  Company  manufac¬ 
tures  and  distributes  a  t-omplete  line  of  farm  machinery  and 
equipment.  Generally,  sales  have  been  excellent;  but,  in  the 
last  two  years,  one  territory  seems  to  be  consistently  lagging 
lx,‘hind  the  others  in  total  sales  volume.  A  careKil  analysis  has 
shown  that,  in  this  territory,  Atlantic  Harvester  products  have 
done  as  well  as,  but  no  better  than,  competitive  products. 
The  company  management  finally  concludes  that  the  low  sales 
volume  has  been  due  to  weak  sales  eflFort  and  poor  coverage 
of  the  territory.  You  and  two  of  the  company’s  top  salesmen 
are  to  work  with  the  three  distributors  in  the  territory. 

64-68.  Give  five  sources  from  which  you,  as  a  company  represen¬ 
tative,  could  obtain  the  names  of  farmers  in  this  district. 


County  or  farm  agent;  retail  (listtihutor.s  handling  your 
mKluct;  R.  F.  D.  addresses  from,  the  telephone  hook; 
ist  of  memberships  of  .serviee  clubs;  list  of  memberships 
of  livestock  exchanges;  list  of  farm  property  owners  from 
county-courthouse  records;  list  of  customers  of  feed  ami 
grain  stores;  R.  F.  D.  mail  carriers;  local  newspapers; 
farm-paper  std)scribers;  members  of  farm  co-operatives; 
school-board  enumeration  lists. 

69-71.  Give  three  methods  you  could  use  to  contact  these 
fanners  for  the  eventtjal  puriiose  of  arranging  an  inter- 
\iew'  to  discuss  .\tlantic  harxesters. 

Telephone;  personal  visits;  return-postal-card  question¬ 
naire  regarding  farm  equipment;  offer  made  through 
local  distributor  to  .service  present  farm  equipment; 
introduction  through  mutual  acquaintances;  sending 
business  card  as  means  of  introduction;  offer  to  bring 
free  gift  or  premium. 

j  72-75.  ^\'hat  steps  would  you  suggest  that  the  salesmen  and 
distributors  take  to  increase  farmer  acceptance  of  At¬ 
lantic  Harvester  machinery  and  equipment? 

A.  Make  personal  contact  with  each  farmer.  Survey 
machitwry  now  in  use  and  note  land  conditions  ami 
topography.  Send  or  take  literature  on  Atlantic  products 
to  farmers.  Stress  the  service  afforded  by  the  three  dis¬ 
tributors  in  the  territory. 

R.  Take  machinery  and  equipment  to  the  farm  for 
demonstration  purposes.  Invite  other  farmers.  Demon¬ 
strate  all  the  steps  in  prejmring  the  seed  bed. 

C.  Offer  attractive  trade-in  allowances  on  old  equipment 

'  in  order  to  gain  wide  acceptance  of  Atlantic  products. 

D.  Offer  special  terms  on  installment-payment  plan, 
with  low  carrying  charges. 


SEMESTER  TEST 


Secretarial  Practice 


Every  day  in  secretarial  practice  is,  in  eflFeet,  a  test  day. 
Students  practice  the  skills  they  have  learned  in  previous 
classes— everything  from  straight  typing  and  transcribing  short¬ 
hand  to  filing  and  duplicating.  ; 

There  is,  however,  one  phase  of  w'ork  that  is  difficult  to  ' 
measure  in  the  classroom:  job  attitudes,  loyalty  to  business, 
judgment,  and  common  sense.  A  helpful  technique  is  to  let 
class  members  discuss  true  office  case  studies.  If  your  class  has  , 
considerable  experience  at  this,  you  may  wish  to  use  the  fol-  't 
lowing  cases  as  a  test.  If  you  have  never  used  case  studies 
(most  teachers  use  them  for  one  half-hour  period  a  week), 
you  may  wish  to  use  these  to  start  some  discussions. 

In  most  of  the  cases  given  there  is  no  single  pat  answer. 

In  the  majority,  however,  there  is  a  key  word  or  phrase  the  ’ 
teacher  might  look  for— as  shown  in  the  brief  suggested  answers. 


CASE  1 

Your  employer  is  a  brusque  man  and  appears  to  be  bothered 
bv  your  questions,  even  though  his  instructions  are  not  always 
clear.  \3’hat  can  you  do  i.bout  this? 

Ilis  attitude  may  be  only  a  mannerism,  which  you 
■should  not  take  personally.  Pay  even  closer  attention  to 
all  instructions.  Avoid  a.sking  any  questions  for  which 
you  can  obtain  ansu  ers  elsewhere.  If  he  persists  in 
treating  you  in  a  belittling  fashion,  seek  other  em¬ 
ployment. 


CASE  2 

You  have  l>een  with  yoi.r  company  for  some  time,  your  super¬ 
visor  has  been  there  only  six  months.  Naturally,  therefore,  you 
know  many  details  of  the  business  that  vour  superxisor  does 
not  knoxv.  How  can  you  tactfully  be  helpful  to  him? 

Supply  him  with  reports,  data,  and  correspondence 
rcithout  his  asking,  whenever  such  materiaX  will  be 
informative.  Be  helpful,  hut  not  solicitously  so. 


CASE  9 

You  have  not  been  at  your  present  job  for  very  long.  You  S 
have  made  an  earnest  effort  to  leave  yoiu’  desk  neat  in  the  » 


evening— leaving  on  top  only  the  letter  tray,  several  pencils, 
your  desk  pen,  a  stapler,  and  a  plant.  One  evening  your  em¬ 
ployer  stops  and  courteously  asks  if  you  would  please  leaxe 
your  desk  top  cleared  at  the  end  of  the  day.  When  you  stammer 
that  you  thought  you  had,  he  interrupts  to  say  that  the  letter 
tray,  stapler,  pen,  and  pencils  should  be  put  in  one  of  the 
drawers  of  your  desk,  leaving  nothing  but  the  plant  on  the 
desk  top.  Do  you  thinjc  he  has  a  right  to  insist  on  this? 

It  is  a  srrudl  request.  Do  as  he  asks. 


CASE  4 

The  same  employer  is  not  extremely  neat  so  far  as  his  own 
desk  is  concemcKl.  Shonld  this  affect  your  attitude  and  your 
response  to  his  request  concerning  your  desk? 

So.  Your  desk  may  he  more  in  the  public  eye  than  his. 
Furthermore,  he  is  your  employer. 


i  CASE  5 

r|  Your  employer  gives  you  some  important  work  to  txpe  for 
him.  Then  he  goes  into  conference,  asking  that  he  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  He  expects  the  report  to  be  ready  by  tbe  time  the 
two-hour  conference  has  ended.  In  typing  this  report,  you 
5/  find  a  section  that  you  believe  to  be  incorrect.  What  should 
^  you  do? 

Depending  on  its  length,  you  might  type  the  report 
as  it  was  given  to  you.  and  then  type  a  second  report, 
presenting  the  material  as  you  think  it  shotdd  be.  If 
there  is  any  vo.sitive  way  of  ascertaining  the  correct 
information,  however,  type  the  report  to  include  the 
verified  information.  Should  time  not  permit  the  typ¬ 
ing  of  two  eopies,  and  if  you  arc  unable  to  verify  the 
accuracy  of  the  report,  it  will  he  necessary  to  get— as 
unobtrwsively  as  possible— some  statement  from  your 
employer  in  regard  to  what  you  should  do. 


CASE  6 

You  are  seated  at  your  desk.  A  prospective  client  is  seated 
nearby,  waiting  to  see  your  emplover.  One  of  the  stenographers 
comes  to  your  desk  and  says,  “I  finally  got  the  copy  typed  for 
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that  at'ftxiiit.  I  hope-  tlie  old  man  likt-s  tne  way_  we've  got  the 
ad  written.  I’m  tired  of  retyping  the  eopy.  ’  W'hiit  would 
yon  sayi* 

Sai/  nothing  to  the  gentleman  seated  in  the  waiting 
room  —  saying  anything  to  him  will  only  make  the 
matter  leorse.  Depending  on  the  personality  of  the 
■stenographer,  you  may  he  wise  to  make  no  reply.  Or, 
you  might  say  lightly,  “Oh,  we  all  have  a  Jay  now 
and  then  when  things  seem  difficult.” 


CASE  7 

In  yonr  new  position,  yon  ha\e  been  given  instructions  by 
yonr  emplojer  not  to  oiM  ii  mail  marked  “Personal.”  Today  you 
are  rushed  and  >ou  zip  through  the  mail.  As  you  read  the  con- 
tents  of  a  letter,  you  realize  that  it  is  a  personal  letter.  What  t 
should  you  do? 

After  replacing  the  letter,  close  the  envelope  with  a  ^ 

staple,  and  write  on  the  outside,  “opened  by  mistake.” 

.Sign  your  initials.  Then— he  very  certain  that  you  don’t 
make  the  same  mistake  again!  ^>3 


CASE  8 

Just  before  leaving  town -by  plane,  yonr  employer  dictates 
an  inn>ortant  letter  to  a  ne  w  client.  You  discover  too  late  that 
your  emplover  has  not  given  you  the  address  or  the  city  in 
which  the  firm  is  located.  But,  you  remember  that  your  em¬ 
ployer  had  been  talking  to  this  client  over  long  distance.  What 
can  yon  do  to  obtain  the  address? 

If  the  call  was  very  recent,  it  is  possible  that  the 
operator  may  he  able  to  trace  the  call  for  you  and 
give  you  the  address. 


CASE  9 

Yon  recognize  the  voices  of  regular  callers  over  the  tele¬ 
phone,  whether  they  identify  themselves  or  not.  Today,  the 
attorney  for  one  of  your  clients  calls  and  asks  for  your  em¬ 
ployer.  Your  employer  left  the  office  at  noon  to  lunch  with 
a  business  prosiject.  He  gave  definite  instructions  he  was  not 
to  be  contacted.  He  will  return  at  two  o’clock.  The  attorney 
insists  that  he  be  told  where  to  contact  your  employer.  He  is 
not  only  discourteous,  he  is  abusive  in  his  language.  The 
attorney,  who  has  not  identified  himself,  seems  to  be  of  the 
opinion  that  yon  do  not  know  who  he  is.  What  should  you  do? 
Under  no  circumstances  lose  your  poise,  regardless  of 
what  he  says.  As  soon  as  you  have  the  chance,  how¬ 
ever,  call  the  attorney  by  his  name,  so  that  he  will 
knotv  that  you  know  icho  is  calling.  Then,  ask  if  you 
may  not  call  him  as  soon  as  your  employer  returns. 


CASE  10 

You  work  for  a  broker  in  a  highly  competitive  business, 
where  the  difference  in  a  fraction  of  a  cent  in  a  price  quotation 
means  the  difference  in  business  gained  or  lost.  Your  employer 
cautions  you  with  great  care  that  no  original,  carbon,  or  ciurbon 
paper  is  to  be  left  in  the  wastebasket.  You  are  to  take  all  such 
paper  home  in  your  pur.se  and  burn  it,  or  give  the  material 
to  him  to  be  destroyed.  Your  employer  has  left  shortly  before 
yon.  You  close  the  office.  On  the  way  home  you  remember  that 
you  left  the  carbon  of  an  important  quotation  on  the  top  of 
your  desk.  You  had  intended  to  pick  it  up  on  your  way  out. 
’'f  What  should  you  do? 

Vot  only  must  you  return,  regardless  of  the  incon- 
venienee  or  cost,  but  you  should  tell  your  employer 
what  happened  and  how  much  time  elapsed  before 
is  you  returned  to  the  office. 
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This  second-semester  test  is  oriented  to  the  consumer.  It  % 
covers  the  following  units;  agency,  insurance,  negotiable 
instruments,  real  prowrty,  wills,  partnerships,  and  corpora¬ 
tions.  Each  of  the  onjective  questions  in  Sections  1  and  2  " 

counts  H4  points.  In  Section  3,  the  student  chooses  any 
five  of  the  six  cases;  each  correct  answer  counts  5  points.  '  * 


SECTION  1 

To  the  right  of  each  of  the  following  statements,  write  the 
word  or  phrase  that  completes  the  statement  most  accurately. 

1.  Any  person  having  a(n)  -  may  take  out 

an  insurance  policy. . insurable  interest 

2.  A(n)  -  is  a  written  memorandum  that 

gives  tenuxirarv  insurance  protection  until  the  formal 
jxilicy  is  issuea.  binder 

3.  A  p<-rson  who  is  authorized  to  represent  another  in 

business  dealings  with  a  third  party  is  known  as  an 
-  agent 

4.  A(n)  - - - is  a  written  document  that  trans¬ 
fers  ownership  in  real  property.  deed 

5.  A  will  must  be  signed  by  the  testator  and  by 
-  at  least  two  witnesses 

6.  If  a  tenant  who  is  under  lease  dies,  his  estate  will 

Ix'  -  the  payment  of  rent  for  the  unex¬ 
pired  term.  .  liable  for 

7.  Before  completing  the  purchase  of  a  home,  we  should 

have  a(n)  -  conducted.  .  .  title  search 

8.  A  ix‘rson  who,  in  goixl  faith  and  for  a  valuable  con¬ 

sideration,  obtains  a  completed  negotiable  instrument 
IxTore  maturitv— without  notice  of  any  defects  or 
defcn.scs— is  referred  to  as  a(n)  - 

holder  in  due  course 

9.  The  written  designation  of  another  person  to  attend 
a  corporate  annual  meeting  and  to  vote  in  one’s  behalf 

is  known  as  a(n) - proxy 

19.  A  stockholder’s  -  gives  him  the  op- 

ixirtunity  to  buy  newly  issued  stock  in  proportion 
to  his  existing  holdings.  pre-emptive  right 

11.  Laws  that  prescrilx>  the  type  of  building  that  may  be 

constmctevl  in  sweific  parts  of  a  city  or  town  are 
generally  referred  to  as  . . zoning  laws 

12.  A  corporation  is  owned  by  its - stockholders 


13.  The  affairs  of  a  corixiration  are  managed  by  its 
-  board  of  directors 

14.  A  written  document  by  which  one  wrson  authorizes 

another  to  make  contracts  in  his  lienalf  is  known  as 
a(n) - power  of  attorney 

1.5.  .\n  act  of  a  corporation  that  is  beyond  the  scop<? 

of  its  powers  is  referred  to  as  a(n)  - 

act.  ultra  vires 

16.  A  formally  executed  addition  to  a  will,  by  which  one 

or  more  of  the  provisions  of  the  will  are  modified,  is 
knovvTi  as  a(n) - codicil 

17.  Damages  to  one’s  ovvti  car  in  an  auto  accident  are 

covered  by -  insurance. . collision 

18.  A  will  covers  the  disposition  of - prop- 

ert>’  left  by  the  deceased.  all 

19.  A(n)  -  is  the  grantin"  of  personal 

proix'rty  to  another  person  by  means  of  a  will.  .  bequest 

20.  A  ix'rson  named  in  a  will  to  carry  out  its  provisions 

is  called  a(n) . executor 

21.  One  can  buy  protection  against  losses  that  result 

from  hurricane  damage  by  taking  out - 

insurance.  extended  coverage 

22.  A(  n )  - defense  is  one  that  can  be  used 

against  any  hokhir  of  a  negotiable  instrument. 

absolute  (or  real) 

23.  A(n)  -  policy  will  indemnify  one 

against  all  losses  to  personal  property  regardless  of 
how  or  where  the  property  was  stolen  or  destroyed,  floater 

24.  Life-insurance  policies  generally  contain  a  provision 

to  the  effect  that  after  a  lapse  of  - 

they  cannot  be  contested  by  the  company  (except 
for  nonpayment  of  premiums  or  for  violation  of 
clauses  pertaining  to  military  or  naval  serv'ice ) .  two  years 

25.  Smith  owned  a  home  worth  $20,000.  He  had  it  in¬ 
sured  for  $12,000,  under  a  policy  containing  an  80  per 
cent  coinsurance  clause.  Fire  caused  $10,000  damage 
to  the  home.  The  maximum  amount  that  Smith  will 

be  able  to  collect  on  the  policy  is  $ - 7,500 

SECTION  2 

To  the  right  of  each  of  the  following  statements,  write  the 

letter  of  tlu'  word  or  phra.se  that  completes  the  statement  most 

accurately. 

26.  A  minor  may  act  as  (a)  agent,  (b)  principal,  (c) 
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eitliir  agent  ur  principal,  (d)  neithe*  agent  nor  prin¬ 
cipal. 

27.  All  agent  may  appoint  a  subagent  to  perfonn  duties 

(a)  involving  judgment  or  decision-making,  (h)  of 
a  mechanical  nature  only,  (c)  of  either  a  decision¬ 
making  or  a  mechanical  nature,  (d)  of  neither  a  de¬ 
cision-making  nor  a  mechanical  nature . 

28.  The  principal  is  not  required  to  (a)  abide  by  con¬ 

tracts  entered  into  by  his  agent  if  he  does  not  approve 
of  tliem,  (b)  give  tlie  agent  an  “advance”  toward  the 
commissions  that  will  be  earned  by  him,  (c)  reim¬ 
burse  the  agent  for  expenses  incurred  by  liiin,  (</) 
indemnify  the  agent  against  any  losses  incurred  while 
acting  in  Ixdialf  of  the  principal . 

29.  While  driving  Jones’  car,  Smith  negligently  damagiKl 
Brown’s  lawn  mower.  Jones  will  Ire  liable  for  damages 

(a)  only  if  Smith  was  on  an  errand  for  Jones  at  the 

time  of  the  accident,  ( h )  only  if  Smith  was  instnicted 
liy  Jones  to  damage*  Brow-n  s  property,  (c)  in  any 
event,  (d)  in  no  event. . 

■  10.  If  the  insurance  company  cancels  the  ixrlicy,  the 
insured  is  entitled  to  (a)  a  refund  based  on  a  short- 
rate  table,  (b)  a  refund  proportionate  to  the  unex¬ 
pired  term,  (c)  a  retuni  of  the  entire  premium  paid, 
(d)  no  refund  whatever, 

31.  Under  the  tenns  of  a  “10  and  20”  automobile  insur¬ 
ance  policy,  the  company  will  pay  (a)  up  to  $10,000 
for  proirerty  damage  and  $20,001)  for  bodily  damage, 

(b)  a  maximum  of  $10,000  for  one  accident  and 
$20,000  for  all  accidents,  (c)  $10,0{K)  for  the  first 
accident,  $20,000  for  the  sec'ond  accident,  (d)  up  to 
$10,000  for  injuries  to  one  person  and  no  more  than 
S20,0{K)  to  all  the  {X'ople  in  any  one  accident. 

■  32.  A  check  had  two  different  sums  on  its  face— $2.5  in 
figures  and  “two  hundred  fifty  dollars”  spelled  out. 
The  holder  can  collect  ( a )  $25,  ( b )  $2.50,  ( c )  which¬ 
ever  sum  the  bank  choo.ses  to  pay,  (d)  nothing. 

■33.  Immr*diately  after  receiving  a  check,  the  prudent  per¬ 
son  will  apply  (a)  a  blank  endorsement,  (h)  a  full 
endorsement,  (c)  a  qualified  endorsement,  (d)  no 
endorsement.  . 

34.  The  following  is  not  an  essential  for  a  negotiable  in¬ 
strument:  (a)  an  unconditional  promise  or  order, 

(b)  payment  to  order  or  bearer,  (c)  a  call  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  money,  ( d )  date  of  issue. 

3.5.  If  a  promissory'  note  is  not  presented  for  payment  at 
maturitv,  (a)  only  the  maker  will  be  liable,  ( b )  only 
the  endorsers  will  lx*  liable,  (c)  both  maker  and  en¬ 
dorsers  will  l>e  liable,  ( d )  neither  maker  nor  endorsers 
will  be  liable. 

■36.  A  note  whose  maturity  date  falls  on  a  legal  holiday  is 
payable  on  the  (a)  mahirity  date,  (b)  preceding 
nusiness  day,  (c)  succeeding  business  day,  (d)  day 
agreed  on  by  the  collecting  nank. 

•37.  If  no  place  of  payment  is  specifit*d  on  the  face  of  the 
note,  it  must  i>e  paid  at  the  (a)  maker’s  place  of 
business,  (b)  payee’s  place  of  business,  (c)  maker’s 
bank,  (d)  payee’s  bank. 

38  A  thirty-day  note  was  dated  May  10,  1957.  The 
maturity  date,  June  9,  falls  on  a  Sunday.  The  note 
is  to  be  paid  in  full  on  (a)  June  10,  (b)  June  9, 
(r)  June  8,  (d)  June  7. 

■39.  The  meeting  at  which  the  ownership  of  a  building  is 
formally  transferrerl  from  the  seller  to  the  buyer  is 
spoken  of  as  the  (a)  delivery  in  e.scrow,  ( h )  abstract 
of  title,  ( c )  title  closing,  ( d )  recording  of  the  deed. 

40.  If  the  amount  realized  at  a  foreclosure  is  less  than 
that  due  on  the  mortgage,  the  mortagee  will  get  a(n) 
(a)  purchase  money  mortgage,  (h)  junior  mortgage, 

(c)  deficiency  judgment,  (d)  extension  agreement. 

41.  Assessments  for  the  pax'ing  of  a  new  street  are  ap- 
lx>rtionf*d  according  to  the  (a)  value  of  the  property 
affected,  (b)  length  of  one’s  ownership  in  the  tow'n, 

(c)  real-estate  tax  rate,  (d)  lienefits  received  by  the 
property  owners. 

42.  In  her  husband’s  property,  a  widow  has  the  right  of 
(a)  estoppi'l,  (h)  dower,  (c)  courtesy,  (d)  escrow. 

43.  An  advantage  of  the  partnership  form  of  business  is 

its  (a)  limited  liability,  (b)  unlimited  liability,  (c) 
limitetl  life,  (d)  lighter  tax  burdens.  . 

44.  A  person  admitted  into  an  existing  partnership  is 
liable  for  (a)  all  debts  incurred  before  his  admission, 
regardless  of  the  extent  of  his  debts,  (h)  all  debts 
incurred  lx*fore  his  admission,  but  only  up  to  the 
amount  oj  his  investment,  (c)  all  debts  incurred  be¬ 
fore  his  admission,  but  only  if  the  other  partners  have 
no  personal  assets,  (d)  only  for  the  debts  incurred 
after  he  becomes  a  member  of  the  firm. 

45.  If  the  firm’s  assets  are  insufficient  to  meet  a  creditor’s 
claims,  he  may  (a)  sue  all  the  partners,  (h)  sue  only 
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tlio.se  partners  who  actually  oidcieil  llu-  goods,  tt/ 
sue  none  of  the  partners,  (d)  take  liack  liis  goods. 

46.  A  xalid  partnership  will  result  as  .soon  as  the  (a) 
agreenicnt  is  reduced  to  writing,  (/>)  approval  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  state,  (c)  articles  of  copartncrsliip 
are  tiled  in  the  county  clerk’s  ollice,  (d)  parties  agree 
to  conduct  as  co-owners  a  business  for  profit. 

47.  A  partnersliq)  will  terminate  automatically  when  one 

of  tlie  partners  (a)  borrows  money  in  the  firm  s  name 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  partners,  (h)  grants 
an  exclusive  agency  to  a  third  party,  (c)  buys  on 
crrxlit  without  authorization,  (dj  rlies . 

48.  1  he  jxiwers  of  a  coriKiration  are  enumerated  in  its 
(a)  charter,  (h)  by-laws,  (c)  corporate  minutes, 

(d)  stock  certificate. 

49.  An  advantage  of  the  corporate  form  of  business  is  its 
(a)  limited  liability,  {b)  unlimited  liability,  (c) 
limited  life,  (</)  lighter  tax  burdens. 

■50.  Stockholders’  consent  is  required  for  the  (a)  design.i- 
tion  of  officers  of  the  corixiration,  (!>)  transfer  ol 
shares  of  stock  by  any  other  stockholder,  (c)  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  dividends  to  be  paid,  (r/)  placement 
of  a  mortgage  on  the  corporation  s  proix-rtv . 
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SECTION  3 

Analyze  any  /itc  of  the  following  cases,  stating  your  dcci.sion 
and  giving  a  one-  or  two-line  reason  for  it. 

1.  Horton  Barr  is  employed  as  salesman  for  the  Bargain  T\' 
Shop,  lie  sold  a  'IV  set  to  George  Grinin,  with  the  warranty 
that  the  picture  tube  would  last  two  years.  A  week  later,  Horton 
oPtained  anotiier  job.  1  hree  weeks  thereafter,  the  picture  tulx- 
Ix'came  defective.  Griffin  complained  to  the  owner  of  the 
Bargain  IV  Shop,  who  replied,  “Sorry,  Mr.  Horton  is  no  longer 
in  our  employ.  1  here  is  nothing  we  can  do  alxiut  the  tulx:.” 
Griffin  sues  the  store  owner.  \V  ill  he  win  his  suity* 

Tes.  The  principal  is  liable  on  contracts  made  by  his  agent 
tcithin  the  scope  of  his  authority. 

2.  Thorntoit,  groundskeeper  for  Gray,  was  authorized  to  sell 
his  employer’s  niotorlxiat  for  $200.  1  le  sold  it  for  $300,  remitted 
$200  to  Gray,  and  kept  the  remaining  $100  for  liimself  as  a 
profit  on  tlie  deal.  When  Gray  discovered  that  $300  was  realized 
on  the  sale  of  the  motorlxiat,  he  discharged  Thornton,  and  sued 
him  for  the  additional  $100.  W  ill  he  win.'' 

I’es.  An  agent  owes  his  princi/Hil  prudence  and  skill. 
Whatever  he  realizes  on  the  sale  of  his  principal’s  prop¬ 
erty  belongs  to  his  principal. 

•3.  While  residing  in  a  wixxlen  structure,  Perez  took  out  a 
$4000  fire-insurance  policy  on  Iris  household  furniture.  He 
then  obtained  a  Ix'tter  job  and  moved  into  a  fireproof  brick 
structure,  without  notifying  the  insurance  company.  Through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  a  fire  broke  out  in  Perez’s  new  apartment 
and  caused  $1(K)0  damage  to  his  furniture.  He  submits  his 
proof  of  loss  to  the  insuranee  company.  How  much  will  he  lx* 
able  to  collect? 

Sothing.  Persoml  property  located  at  a  place  named  in 
a  policy  will  not  be  covered  if  it  is  moved  by  the  iwsured 
to  another  place  without  the  consent  of  the  imsurance 
company. 

4.  On  March  30.  Warren  Matthews  issued  a  pay  check  to  Ben 
Hall  for  $7.5.  On  the  same  day.  Hall  cashc*d  the  check  with  his 
grocer,  who  deixisited  it  in  Ids  bank  on  .\pril  15.  On  April  16, 
the  check  was  returneil  to  the  gnxer,  Ix'caii.se  the  hank  on 
which  it  had  lx*en  drawn  had  failed  on  .•\pril  10.  'I'he  gnxer 
sues  Hall  and  Matthews  for  the  $75.  Will  he  succeed? 

No,  he  will  not  succeed.  The  failure  to  present  a  check 
for  payment  within  a  reasonable  time  will  release  the 
draicer  ami  endorsers  from  liability  for  lo.sses  suffered  as 
a  residt  of  the  holders  delay. 

■5.  Bichards  and  Dale  were  partners  in  a  wholesale  focxl 
business.  Bichards  was  the  “outside  ”  man,  visiting  retail  finxl 
stores  and  obtaining  orders  from  them;  Dale  was  the  “inside” 
man,  filling  all  the  orders  and  keeping  all  the  records.  Dale 
tixk  sick  and  was  awav  from  the  business  lor  two  months. 
During  this  ixriod,  Bicliards  handled  both  the  “inside”  and 
“outside”  phases  of  the  business.  He  now'  seeks  to  collect  from 
the  business  an  additional  $1(K)(),  the  sum  it  would  have  been 
necessarx'  to  pay  a  salesman,  had  one  Ixxn  hired.  Will  he 
succeed? 

No.  In  the  absence  of  a  special  agreement,  a  partner  is 
not  entitled  to  extra  compensation  for  extra  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  him. 

6.  Gerald  Mcxire  owned  10  per  cent  of  the  shares  of  stock  of 
National  Uranium  Corporation;  he  Ixxight  them  at  par  and 
paid  for  them  in  full.  The  corporation  went  into  bankruptcy, 
and  Paul  Bryant,  whom  the  corixiration  remaint*tl  ow'ing  $3,6(K), 
sues  M(xre  for  $360  (or  10  per  cent  of  the  outstanding  debt). 
Who  will  win? 

Moore.  A  stockholder  who  has  paid  in  full  for  his  .stock 
subscription  is  not  responsible  for  the  corporation’s  debts. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Aims,  (l)  To  teacli  students  how  to  use  tlie  duplicator, 
\’ari-Typer,  typewriter,  and  ten-key  adding  machine. 
(2)  To  teach  filing  and  bookkeeping  skills.  (3)  To  make  the 
operation  of  school  publications  more  businesslike  and 
more  effective. 

Plan.  Divide  class  into  groups  of  five  students  each. 
Designate  one  student  in  each  group  as  chief;  this  student 
will  check  work  and  report  periodically. 

Preparation.  At  beginning  of  new'  semester,  draw  up 
guide  sheets  showing  skills  to  be  learned  by  each  group 
and  these  ways  to  apply  the  skills  to  publications  work; 

Skills  I  low  Applied  to  Publications 


GROUP  1 


Ty|)ing  busine.ss  letters 

Compose  bright  letters  to  send 
to  previous  and  prospective  sub¬ 
scribers  to  newspaper  and  year¬ 
book;  also,  compose  letters  to 
prospective  advertisers  asking 
them  to  buy  space  in  school’s 
publications;  enclose  advertis¬ 
ing  contract.  (Contracts  should 
be  Varih'ped  in  advance,  taking 
into  account  sales  appeal,  sim¬ 
plicity,  attractiveness  in  typr* 
face  and  layout.) 

Varityping  from  rough 
draft;  placing  elements 
of  lett(*r  effectively 

Varitype  best  of  several  practice 
letters  already  typed;  set  up  ap¬ 
pealingly  on  letterhead  after 
choosing  most  suitable  type 
face. 

Proofreading 

Check  for  mailability;  correct 
errors  in  grammar,  punctuation, 
spelling. 

Using  \'ari-Typer  Sten¬ 
cil  Writer;  handling 
duplicating  stencil 

Clut  stencil  on  Vari-Typer  Sten¬ 
cil  Writer, 

Duplicating 

Duplicate  letters. 

GROUP  2 

Handling  outgoing  mail 

Check  previous  mailing  lists 
with  city  directory  for  any 
changes  in  address  of  sub.scri  ti¬ 
ers;  check  addresses  of  potential 
advertisers  and  names  of  persons 

( Continued  on  next  pane ) 
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Specific  ways  to  co-ordinate  office-practice 
aims  with  work  on  the  newspaper  and  annual 
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PUBLICATIONS  (Continued  from  imge  35 ) 


receiving  letters.  (Consult  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  of  publica¬ 
tions.) 

Typing  tabulated  lists  Prepare  corrected  lists  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order  —  tabulate  name, 
street,  town  for  subscribers,  and 
make  similar  lists  for  advertisers, 
make  up  list  of  student  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Using  carbon  paper  Make  enough  carbon  copies  for 

advisers  of  both  newspa|)er  and 
yearbook. 

.Addressing  envelopes  Chain-feed  envelopes;  type  ad¬ 
dresses  from  revised  lists. 

Doing  mail  clerk’s  work  Fold  letters  properly;  insert  en¬ 
closures;  seal,  stamp,  and  check 
against  mailing  lists. 

GROUP  3 

T\ping  Index  Cards  for  As  subscriptions  and  advertising 

files  contracts  come  in,  type  cards 

showing  name,  address,  and 
amount  received  from  subscrib¬ 
ers,  and  amount  of  order  from 
advertisers;  keep  advertising 
managers  of  yearbook  and  news¬ 
paper  informed  of  orders. 

Filing  File  cards  in  alphabetical  order 

for  quick  reference. 

Telephoning;  using  per-  Contact  by  phone  those  persons 

suasion  not  renewing  subscriptions,  en¬ 

courage  them  to  do  so;  contact 
advertisers  who  have  not  re¬ 
sponded  and  suggest  that  ap¬ 
pointment  be  made  with  adver¬ 
tising  solicitor. 


GROUP  4 

kt'eping  a  cash  book  Record  cash  received  in  a  cash 
book,  using  individual  cards  as 
basis  for  entries. 

Using  ten-key  adding  \fake  daily  check  of  total  in 
machine  cash  book  against  total  of  in¬ 

dividual  cards  in  file. 

\  erifying  cash  book  Check  each  day’s  receipts  with 
business  advisers  of  newspaper 
and  yearbook;  deposit  receipts 
in  officx*  safe. 

GROUP  5 

Typing  from  corrected  .Ask  newspaper  adviser  for  news 
draft  story  of  interest  to  community; 

type  it  with  special  heading  re¬ 
served  for  news  releases.  (Head¬ 
ing  includes  name,  address,  and 
telephone  number  of  sender; 
name  of  person  to  contact  for 
further  information;  date  when 
stor\’  can  be  u.sed.  These  head¬ 
ings  can  be  A^arityped  ahead  of 
time.) 

Layout  (placement  on  Lay  out  each  news  release  ac- 
sheet)  eording  to  its  length  and  the 

type  face  u.sed. 

Using  V’ari-Type  Sten-  Cut  stencil  of  news  release, 
cil  \ATiter 

Duplicating  Duplicate  aboiit  a  dozen  copies 

of  news  release. 

Mailing  and  filing  Mail  copies  of  release  to  local 

newspapers,  radio  and  TV  sta¬ 
tions,  and  schools  in  the  vicinity; 
give  copies  to  advisers  for  their 
files.  Keep  record  of  addressees, 
both  in  list  form  and  on  small 
cards. 


Teachers  may  keep  the  first  four 
groups  busy  during  the  opening  morith 
or  so  of  school.  During  this  time, 
both  the  yearbook  and  the  newspaper 
should  be  seeking  advertising  and 
subscriptions.  Thereafter,  the  groups 
may  be  used  off  and  on  as  needed,  or 
assigned  jobs  outlined  at  the  end  of 
this  article.  But  the  work  of  Group  5 
is  not  as  seasonal  as  is  that  of  the 
others,  so  this  group  may  be  kept  busy 
throughout  the  year  if  desired.  All  this 
may  work  out  something  hke  this: 

First  week:  Group  1  takes  care  of 
Varityping  letters  to  subscribers  and 
advertisers. 

Second  week:  Group  2  revi.ses  lists 
of  student  sub.scribers,  arranges  them 
alphabetically  (1)  within  classes  and 
(2)  according  to  home  rooms.  The 


group  also  prepares  list  of  previous 
outside  -  the  -  school  subscribers  and 
mails  letters  to  subscribers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Third  week:  Group  4  has  received 
daily  student  -  subscription  receipts 
from  home-room  leaders,  checked 
them,  and  recorded  them  in  cash 
book.  Advertising  sold  for  newspaper 
or  yearbook  is  handled  the  same  way. 
Group  3  has  made  record  of  payments 
on  duplicate  file  lists. 

Fourth  week:  Group  2  draws  up 
permanent  mailing  lists,  mails  news¬ 
papers  to  subscribers  and  advertisers, 
and,  later  in  the  vear,  distributes 
\earbook. 

When  time  permits,  several  groups 
may  be  lormed  on  the  »)rder  ol  Group 
■5  to  handle  such  jobs  as: 


•  V’arityping  a  brochure  tor  school 
publications  to  explain  why  it  pays 
to  advertise  in  them. 

•  Varityping  programs  for  special 
events  such  as  Business  Education 
Day,  P.-T.  A.  Night,  Open  House, 
senior  play,  graduation,  and  the  like. 

•  N'arityping  special  publications 
such  as  the  freshman  handbook,  hand¬ 
book  on  newspaper  procedure,  sched¬ 
ule  of  courses,  year’s  events  paid  for 
by  Student  Activity  Fee. 

•  Varityping  forms  such  as  letter¬ 
heads  for  publications,  clubs,  activ¬ 
ities,  departments,  and  for  advertising 
ccntracts. 

In  most  cases,  responsibility  for 
editorial  content  .should  lie  elsewhere— 
with  the  journalism  or  the  English 
department,  for  example 
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BUSINE.SS  EDUGATIOX  WORI.p 


H.  M.  ALLEN,  HARTFORD  UNION  FREE  HIGH  SCHOOL.  HARTFORD,  WISCONSIN 


Euitoh’s  Note;  This  is  the  last  in  a  series  of  eight  Progres¬ 
sive  Shorthand  Speed  tests.  Each  test  consists  of  five  min¬ 
utes  of  dictation  matter,  each  minute  of  which  is  to  be 
dictated  at  a  speed  10  words  a  minute  faster  than  the 
preceding  minute.  This  procedure  is  designed  to  siimulate 
each  student  to  attain  the  highesi  speed  he  possibly  can. 
Each  month’s  dictation  has  begun  at  a  speed  10  warn 
higher  than  it  began  the  month  before;  this  month’s  dicta¬ 
tion  covers  the  100  to  140  warn  range. 

Here  is  the  authors  recommended  grading  plan:  Grade 
each  minute  scjMiratehj,  then  give  the  student  credit  for 
the  fastest  minute  that  he  passes  on  the  ba.sis  of  a  5  per 
cent  error  allowance  (five  errors  for  the  minute  at  100 
w  a  m,  six  errors  at  110  or  120,  seven  errors  at  130  or  140). 

In  order  to  help  you  become  conscious  of  frecpiently 
u.sed  phrases,  the  author  has  underscored  some  of  them, 
along  with  words  on  whieh  drilling  is  helpful.  Preview 
outlines  appear  at  the  end  of  the  artiele  for  both  these 
groups. 


TEST  8.  100  to  140  WAM 


(marked  every  15  seconds) 


(1) 

Dear  Sir:  When  we  become  sick,  we  immediately  call  the 
doctor.  When  we  feel  we  are  in  need  of  spiritual  help,  we 
call  a  clergyman.  /  But  when  we  need  financial  help,  we 
are  sometimes  at  a  loss.  VV'e  just  do  not  know  where  to 
turn  for  help.  I  believe  that  many  times  the  reason  , '  why 
we  don’t  know  where  to  go  is  that  we  have  not  established 
a  credit  rating  with  a  financial  institution. 

We  would  like  very  '  much  to  help  you  become  ac- 
cpiainted  with  our  bank.  If  you  know  about  all  the  services 
we  offer  our  depositors  and  friends,  perhaps  you,  (1)  too, 
will  want  to  become  one  of  our  regular  customers.  We 
should  like  to  tell  you  about  the  many  ways  that  we  can 
aid  you,  if  financial  problems  /  come  your  way. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  everyone  should  consider 
when  deciding  with  which  bank  to  associate  is  reputation. 
Our  bank  was  established  /  seventy-five  years  ago,  and 
during  all  those  years  it  has  fully  paid  all  claims  and  has 
continually  enlarged  and  prospered  to  give  its  custom¬ 
ers  the  best  service  at  all  times.  Having  your  money 
where  it  is  safe  and  readily  available  is  wbat  you  want. 
Our  bank  fully  meets  that  need.  All  deposits  (2)  with  us 
are  insured  up  to  $10,000,  and  we  have  never  failed  to 
pay  less  than  2  per  cent  interest  on  savings. 

Another  of  our  regular  services  /  is  our  small  loan  and 
mortgage  loan  department.  Through  this  department,  wc 
take  care  of  your  needs  when  you  buy  appliances,  furni¬ 
ture,  a  car,  or  even  your  home.  We  are  /  proud  of  our 
service,  because  we  can  offer  it  to  you  at  much  lower  rates 


than  are  being  offered  by  finance  companies,  etc.  The 
bank  way  is  the  cheapest  ,  '  way  to  borrow,  and  while 
paying  you  establish  your  credit  rating  for  the  future. 

We  also  have  an  advisory  council  that  is  always  at  your 
service.  Do  you  (3)  want  to  make  planned  savings?  Do 
you  want  to  work  out  a  budget  for  your  home?  Do  you 
want  to  make  investments  in  bonds  or  other  securities? 
Do  you  want  to  talk  over  your  insurance?  /  The  answers 
to  these  and  many  other  problems  are  yours  for  the  asking. 
Our  advisory  council  will  make  a  careful  study  of  all  your 
problems  and  give  you  answers  that  will  be  /  workable 
both  now  and  in  the  future.  And,  all  your  problems  will 
be  kept  strictly  confidential. 

Then,  also,  we  want  to  be  your  friend.  Whenever  you 
enter  our  bank,  you  will  find  all  /  our  employees  are  your 
friends.  They  will  always  be  courteous,  pleasant,  and  eager 
to  do  all  they  can  for  you.  Won’t  you  try  to  come  in  and 
see  us  some  time  soon?  I  assure  you,  we  will  (4)  be  happy 
to  meet  you  and  show  you  all  the  up-to-date  equipment 
and  facilities  w’e  have.  VV'e  want  to  be  your  future  banking 
home.  Sincerely  yours, 

(2) 

Gentlemen:  We  were  indeed  happy  to  receive  '  your  letter 
telling  us  all  about  your  bank.  It  certainly  was  a  coinci¬ 
dence,  too,  because  we  were  just  discussing  establishing 
a  banking  home. 

The  many  services  you  have  to  offer  '  have  certainly 
opened  our  eyes.  We  never  dreamed  that  a  bank  offered 
so  much  to  its  customers.  I  think  we  felt  a  bank  was  a 
stiff,  precise  business  ruled  by  a  person  who  never  smiled 
and  seldom  /  spoke,  except  about  money.  We  are  certainly 
going  to  take  advantage  of  your  invitation  to  visit  you;  if 
all  you  say  is  true,  we  shall  make  yours  our  future  bank¬ 
ing  home.  Yours  truly,  (.'5) 
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KEY:  (1)  Spiritual,  many  times,  we  don’t,  established,  in¬ 
stitution,  If  you  know,  one  of  our,  reputation,  enlarged,  2  per 
cent,  mortgage,  workable.  In  the  future,  confidential,  courteous, 
eager,  up-to-date,  facilities.  (2)  indeed,  coincidence,  precise, 
seldom. 


How  CAN  WE  teach  business  law 
effectively? 

We  must  begin  with  a  program  of 
long-range  planning  that  gives  due 
consideration  to  the  scope  of  the 
course  and,  at  the  same  time,  recog¬ 
nizes  the  psychology  of  learning. 

Development  of  Units.  Over¬ 
all  planning  begins  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  term  outline  that  divides 
up  the  work  into  functional  units. 
Under  each  unit  heading,  the  teacher 
should  enumerate  the  expected  learn¬ 
ing  outcomes  and  the  possible  learn¬ 
ing  experiences.  In  the  first  stage  of 
planning,  the  frame  of  reference  for 
each  unit  amounts  to  an  itemization 
of  content  in  terms  of  the  basic  con¬ 
cepts  involved  and  the  principles  to 
be  developed. 

A  teacher  who  uses  a  syllabus  will 
find  that  the  sections  dealing  with 
the  unit  can  serve  as  a  guide  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  unit’s  terms  and 
principles.  In  fact,  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  copy  the  passages  that  apply,  cut 
them  up,  mount  them,  and  include 
them  as  the  introductory  part  of  the 
unit.  The  teacher  thus  combines  the 
terse  official  prescription  of  what  is 
to  be  taught  in  the  unit  with  a  de¬ 


LONG 

RANGE 

PLANNING 


tailed  statement  of  implementation  in 
language  that  will  mean  something  to 
students. 

By  weighing  the  scope  of  each  unit 
against  the  total  scope  of  the  se¬ 
mester’s  work,  one  can  decide  how 
much  instructional  time  to  apportion 
among  the  units.  This  distribution  may 
be  tentative,  but  it  serves  as  an  effec¬ 
tive  check  against  exploring  any  one 
unit  too  much  at  the  expense  of  the 
others. 

Division  into  Lessons.  The  next 
step  is  to  break  up  the  work  into 
individual  lessons.  At  this  point,  the 
teacher  must  be  careful  to  apply  the 
principles  of  learning  so  that  the 
lessons  are  teachable— and  therefore 
learnable. 

Each  lesson  should  avoid  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  heaviness  or  lightness.  Too 
many  legal  principles  in  any  one 
lesson  make  assimilation  difficult;  too 
few  have  the  effect  of  crowding  other 
lessons  together.  A  combination  of 
questions  and  cases  in  each  lesson 
blends  theory  and  practice  in  learn¬ 
able  doses. 

Reading  the  Textbook.  Having 
determined  the  scope  of  the  lesson. 


the  teacher  should  then  read  the  text¬ 
book  most  carefully.  This  may  sound 
somewhat  surprising— asking  a  teacher 
to  read  an  elementary  textbook!  But, 
if  we  wish  to  put  ourselves  in  our 
students’  places,  we  should  read  the 
same  pages  they  will  read.  An  adult 

Using  homely  illustrations  invaria¬ 
bly  gives  students  the  feeling  that 
law  is  not  something  apart  from  life, 
but  rather  a  part  of  life  itself.  To 
paraphrase  the  famous  remark  of 
Moliere’s  M.  Jardin,  students  come  to 
realize  that  they’ve  been  confronting 
law  all  their  lives  without  realizing  it. 

Determining  Home  Assign* 
ments.  An  interesting  lesson  deserves 
a  carefully  planned  assignment.  Stu¬ 
dent  enthusiasm  that  has  been  raised 
to  a  high  pitch  as  a  result  of  careful 
organization  and  motivation  can  easily 
be  crushed  by  assignments  that  are 
burdensome,  meaningless,  or  poorly 
thought  out. 

The  assignment  should  be  an  ex¬ 
tension  or  appheation  of  the  work  of 
the  current  lesson,  rarely  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  coming  lesson.  It  should 
be  reasonable,  in  the  sense  that  it 
should  not  require  more  than  thirty 
minutes  of  the  students’  time.  Students 
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do,  after  all,  have  assignments  in  other 
subjects  and  also  some  chores  of  their 
own  to  get  out  of  the  way  after  school 
hours. 

This  time  limitation  is  meant  to 
apply  to  the  entire  assignment— the 
reading  matter  as  well  as  the  written 
homework.  An  ideal  assignment  covers 
both  theory  and  problems.  The  ques¬ 
tions  should  avoid  rehashing  passages 
from  the  textbook.  The  problems 
should  call  into  play  the  significant 
legal  principles.  If  problem  materials 
on  any  legal  principles  are  lacking  in 
the  textbook,  the  teacher  may  have  to 
make  up  duplieated  sheets. 

Only  through  proper  planning  will 
homework  take  up  very  little  class 
time.  One  day’s  plan  might  refer 
briefly  to  pitfalls  in  the  coming  assign¬ 
ment  that  should  be  pointed  out  in 
class.  The  following  day’s  plan  might 
indicate  the  points  to  look  for  in 
going  over  the  homework.  The  very 
phrasing  of  the  homework  problems 
(and  the  answers  too)  might  appear 
in  the  next  day’s  plan.  It  is  certainly 
easier  to  operate  from  one  all-embrac¬ 
ing  plan  than  to  have  to  shift  from 


the  plan  to  the  textbook,  and  possibly 
to  the  manual,  and  then  back  to  the 
plan  again. 

Long-range  planning  points  up  the 
vital  role  that  time  plays  in  complete 
coverage  of  work.  Efficiency  in  class 
management  demands  that  one  do  full 
justice  to  the  home  assignment  in  the 
minimum  amount  of  class  time.  Other¬ 
wise,  new  work  is  crowded  out  and 
students  are  left  to  flounder  (and, 
mostly  likely,  founder)  on  their  own, 
continually  spending  class  time  on 
the  old  work  in  order  to  catch  up  on 
what  was  not  completed  the  preced¬ 
ing  day. 

Providing  for  Review  Lessons. 

New  work,  even  when  presented 
gradually,  has  a  way  of  mounting.  In 
time,  the  accumulation  becomes  over¬ 
whelming.  An  occasional  review 
makes  it  possible  for  the  student  to 
crystallize  many  apparently  discrete 
items  into  a  unified  whole.  It  also 
provides  for  a  “sinking-in”  period  be¬ 
fore  launching  further  into  the  law’s 
intricacies. 

Over-all  planning  should  allow 


time  for  review  within  each  unit.  In 
fact,  the  review  itself  should  be 
planned,  not  left  to  spontaneous  in¬ 
spiration,  so  that  time  is  not  taken 
up  with  any  one  point  entirely  out 
of  proportion  to  the  other  leaniing 
outcomes.  The  plan,  however,  should 
provide  a  certain  amount  of  time  for 
clarification  of  some  of  the  points 
covered. 

A  review  sheet  may  help  to  achieve 
the  “composite-view”  objective  and 
assist  in  the  “sinking-in”  stage.  And, 
of  course,  home  assignments  can  help 
in  reviewing  by  calling  into  play  many 
of  the  points  covered  in  the  course  of 
the  unit. 

Preparing  Unit  Tests.  When  a 
unit  has  been  completed,  it  is  time 
to  take  stock  to  determine  how  deeply 
the  work  has  taken  root.  A  specific 
number  of  periods  should  be  reserved 
in  advance  for  testing. 

Some  tests  will  call  for  a  full 
period;  others  will  consume  only  part 
of  a  period.  All  tests  will  require  time 
for  returning  the  papers  and  going 
over  the  answers.  All  these  considera¬ 
tions  should  be  recognized  in  appor¬ 
tioning  time  to  the  testing  program. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Editor’s  Note:  This  group  of  letters  is  the  ninth  in  a  series  based  on  p 
common  types  of  business  correspondence.  The  letters  are  truirked  off  in 
groups  of  20  standard  words  and  may  be  dictated  at  any  desired  speed. 

9.  GOOD-WILL  LETTER  I 


Letter  1 

Imide  address 

Frank  Southway,  Manager 
Southway  and  Sons 
18  Main  Street 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Signature 
Richard  Gardner 


Letter  2 

Inside  address 

Richard  Gardner,  Sales  Manager 
Franklin  Supply  Company 
4840  Twelfth  Street 
Dallas,  Texas 

Signature 
Frank  Southw’ay 


(1) 

Dear  Mr.  Southway:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  recent  order.  We  ap¬ 
preciate  it,  and  we’re  glad  to  have  this^  opportunity  to  work  with  you. 

From  the  stock-room  clerks  right  through  the  office  staff  to  all  our  execu¬ 
tives,  there*  is  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  receiving  an  order  from  a  “new 
account.”  But  you  are  more  than  a  new*  account  to  us;  you  are  someone 
who,  for  the  first  time,  is  inviting  us  to  serve  you.  All  of  us  here  will  do  our^ 
very  hest  to  see  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  mutually  profitable 
association.* 

Our  representative,  Jim  Boles,  will  stop  in  to  see  you  from  time  to  time. 
His  services  and  ours  will  be®  available  at  all  times.  You  will  find  us  friendly, 
co-operative,  and  eager  to  please.  Call  on  us  whenever*  you  believe  we  can 
be  of  service.  You  will  find  that  we  carry  a  complete  line  of  products  for 
serving  your*  customers.  This  line  has  been  selected  carefully  and  tested  in 
our  own  as  well  as  in  independent^  laboratories.  We  know  it  is  the  hest  on 
the  market. 

We  shall  always  welcome  your  suggestions.  Please  let  us  know,  now  and*® 
then,  how  things  are.  Cordially, 

(2) 

Dear  Mr.  Gardner:  I  was  quite  pleased  to  receive  your  “welcoming” 
letter.  It  made  our**  rather  small  operation  seem  important,  and  we  appreci¬ 
ate  the  thoughts  expressed  in  your  letter. 

As  you  may  know,**  we  cater  to  a  highly  select  clientele  and  must  offer 
the  best  possible  line  of  merchandise  to>*  this  group.  We  believe  that  adding 
your  line  will  permit  us  to  serve  our  customers  in  a  quality  manner. 

You*®  may  he  sure  we  will  let  you  know  of  our  further  needs.  We  will 
be  looking  forward  to  seeing  Mr.  Boles  the  next**  time  he  is  in  our  area. 
Sincerely,  (308) 
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KEY:  (1)  Thank  you  very  much,  we’re,  first  time,  mutually,  representative, 
independent,  now  and  then.  (2)  Cater,  clientele,  quality,  You  may  be  sure. 


FAST  WRITERS  ON  TAPE 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

Mary  .Ann  will  find  this  method 
strange  at  first.  She  will  have  to  look 
up  those  words  that  require  practice 
before  dictation;  she  will  have  to  turn 
the  recorder  on  and  off;  and  she  will 
have  to  read  her  own  notes  against  the 
book  to  see  what  she  has  missed.  But, 
after  the  first  day,  she  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
forge  ahead  at  her  own  rate  of  speed. 

You  may  question  this  procedure. 
One  question  I  have  heard  frequently 
is:  “Should  students  work  without 
supervision?”  Why  not?  Generally 
speaking,  Mary'  Ann  is  a  fast  writer 
because  she  is  a  capable  person  in 
many  ways.  As  long  as  the  group  using 
the  recorder  remains  small  and  its 
members  know  the  purpose  of  what 
they  are  doing,  you  will  have  no 
difficulty. 

Another  frequent  question  is: 
“When  will  the  tape  recordings  be 
made  if  we  cannot  buy  them?”  This  is 
where  the  work  comes  in.  It  takes  time 
to  record  special  speed-building  mate¬ 
rial.  There  is  a  way,  how’ever,  to 
spread  out  some  of  this  time  over  a 
period  of  two  or  three  years.  Ad¬ 
mittedly,  making  the  initial  basic  re¬ 
cordings  will  amount  to  a  fairly  ex¬ 
tensive  project.  There’s  no  way  around 
that.  But  if  you  can  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  your  administration  to  sup¬ 
ply  you  with  a  fairly  large  number  of 
tapes,  you  can  retain  your  basic  re¬ 
cordings  and  use  them  year  after 
year,  instead  of  erasing  each  time  yon 
want  to  record  something  new.  This 
procedure  will  limit  the  amount  of 
dictation  you  must  record  at  one  time. 
Additional  recording  sessions  will  be 
required  only  when  the  need  arises 
for  supplementary  dictation  or  for  dic¬ 
tation  at  faster  speeds  than  any  of 
those  you  have  on  hand.  You  will  be 
able  to  build  up  a  library'  that  will 
give  you  a  supply  of  material  that  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  provide  your 
best  students  with  many  hours  of 
concentrated  speed-building  drills. 

MUry  Ann  and  her  high-speed 
friends  have  been  neglected  in  our 
shorthand  classes.  Your  efforts  spent 
in  the  direction  of  further  developing 
the  shorthand  writing  skill  of  your 
better  students  will  pay  off  in  faster 
writers,  more  interested  shidents,  and 
(more  important)  secretaries  who  pos¬ 
sess  the  confidence  they  need  to  leave 
your  class  and  apply  for  their  first 
jobs. 
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CUSTOMERS  DON'T  PARDON 

(Coiitimicd  from  pufie  17) 

it  you  want  tliom  to  Ik*  good  t\pists. 

(Consider  accuracy.  Tliree  years  ago, 
ill  tlu*  advertising  department  of  a 
Pennsylvania  manufacturer,  a  copy 
writer  gave  a  stvretar\  two  pieces  of 
art  work  and  askt'd  her  to  enclose 
them  with  two  letters  to  two  different 
printers  who  were  working  on  parts 
hulletius  for  the  company.  It  was 
clearly  indicated  which  jiriuter  should 
get  which  piece  of  art  work.  'I'lu*  sec¬ 
retary,  however,  did  not  pay  much 
attention.  She  shoved  the  art  work 
into  the  envelopes  and  sent  them  to 
the  printers— the  wrong  printers.  Be¬ 
cause  ot  their  similar  format,  it  was 
possihli*  to  use  the  two  pieces  inter- 
changeahly,  hut  not  eorrectlv.  Ten 
thou.sand  copies  of  each  hiilletin  were 
printed  at  apjiroximately  50  cents  per 
copy— 2(),(K)()  hulletins,  at  50  cents 
each,  that  could  not  he  repaired  but 
had  to  he  scrapped— causing  a  total 
loss  of  $10,000.  .\  pretty  e.xpensive 
mistake. 

Then,  too,  our  courts  often  process 
cases  in  which  an  error  in  a  date  can 
tree  a  guilty  man,  or  even  convict  an 
innocent  one.  I  can  understand  why 
hu.siness  teachers  are  sometimes  leni¬ 
ent;  hut  if  I  were  the  type  of  teacher 
industrs  needs  in  the  cla.ssrooms,  I 
would  not  pa.ss  a  student  in  typing 
until  she  either  came  close  to  100  per 
cent  accuracy  or  was  at  feast  aw'are 
of  the  importance  of  accuracy  in  husi- 
ness. 

Every  letter  is  important  in  indus¬ 
try.  The  gamut  of  letters  that  leave 
a  company  in  a  day  may  range  from 
a  re(juest  for  literature  hy  a  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  in  the  company,  up  to  papers 
negotiating  a  loan  for  future  expan¬ 
sion.  Each  letter  is  important.  Each 
letter  reflects  the  individual’s  com¬ 
pany.  Is  it  a  company  that  operates 
efficiently,  or  one  that  works  in  a 
slipshod  fashion?  The  company’s  let¬ 
ters  are  a  good  indication.  If  they 
are  correct,  neat,  and  pleasant  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  they  are  an  excellent  me¬ 
dium  of  public  relations.  If  not,  the 
reverse  is  true. 

The.se  are  only  a  few  of  many  fac¬ 
tors  that  call  for  consideration  in  the 
formulation  of  a  typing  program.  But 
they  are  important  factors.  Our  cus¬ 
tomers  don’t  pardon  typing  errors. 
W'hy  should  we,  as  manufacturers, 
pardon  our  poor  typists  and  the  ap¬ 
parent  failures  in  teaching  typing  in 
the  classroom? 
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A  glance  at  the  calendar  shows  that  there’s 
y-  only  a  month  to  go  before  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Another  look  at  our 
^  advanced  shorthand  students  reveals  that  they  are  running  into  difficulties 
3  with  their  finished  transcripts.  I’d  like  to  report  on  the  firsthand  remarks 
J  of  some  of  my  secretarial-practice  students  who  are  rounding  out  their 
last  term. 

I  I  summoned  Judy,  Dotty,  hdizabeth,  and  Both  for  an  informal  gathering 
and  a  bit  of  jiractical  dictation  around  my  desk.  .After  they  had  taken 
.several  letters  for  transcription  and  before  they  had  retired  to  their  type- 
writers,  1  stojiped  them  and  said;  “Let’s  have  a  little  shorthand  powwow 
’P  for  a  tew  minutes,  girls.’’ 

I  "Just  what  is  it  you  want  to  discuss?"  JucK  imphn'd,  with  a  twinkle 
in  her  eye. 

“Why,  you  and  vour  shorthand,  and  what  you  just  experienced  wliile 
^  you  were  taking  dictation,’’  I  replied. 

I  “Well,  I  got  all  of  it,  if  that’s  what  you  mean,’’  Huth  chimed  in. 

i  “That  goes  for  me,  too.”  The  comment  came  from  Elizabt'th,  who  was 

^  already  occupied,  in  her  very  businesslike  way,  with  editing  her  notes. 

^  “Well,  I  did  miss  a  couple  of  outlines,  but  I  think  I  can  fill  them  in 
*  by  substituting  other  words,  ”  draw  led  Dotty. 

i'<  Elizabeth  broke  in  with,  “I’m  not  too  keen  on  substituting,  but  I  do 
j,-  double-check;  and  if  it  makes  sense,  I  let  it  go.  ” 

"I  “Wait  a  minute,  girls,”  I  interrupted.  “Just  what  happens  to  you  when 
c4  yon  take  dictation?  ('an  you  remember  anything  unusual  that  might  be 
of  interest  to  other  shortfiand  w  riters?”  Here  are  their  comments. 

4'  Ji’DY;  “I  really  get  all  excited  and  tighten  up.  I  know  the  outlines,  but 
I  can’t  write  them.  You  know  how  it  is.” 

Elizabeth;  “I  attempt  to  spell  out  the  outlines,  particularly  for  the 
.4  longer  and  more  unusual  words.” 

Dotty;  “But  that’s  the  easiest  part  for  me.  I  jn.st  write  what  it  sounds 
like,  and  I  have  no  trouble  at  all  reading  those  outlines.” 

3  “What  are  you  doing  with  your  notes,  Elizabeth?”  I  a.sked,  for  she 
was  pecking  away,  crossing  out  and  filling  in  the  notes  of  the  dictation. 
I  “Who,  me?”  she  replied,  as  if  her  trend  of  thought  had  been  broken. 
^  “Oh,  I’m  just  getting  my  notes  in  order  by  reading  over  my  outlines, 
||  rewriting  the  ones  that  aren’t  too  clear,  putting  in  punctuation,  checking 
§  my  spelling,  and  getting  ready  to  tran.scribe.” 

M  At  that  instant  Judy,  our  speed  demon,  began  to  stamp  lier  feet  and 
P  mumble  to  herself  as  she  reviewed  her  notes.  I  caught  her  off  guard  with, 
P  “But,  Judy,  I  don’t  remember  dictating  those  things  you’re  saying.” 

^  “Don’t  mind  me,”  she  said.  “You  see,  I  always  do  this  when  I  can’t 
get  a  particular  outline,  especially  when  I  come  to  a  blank  space  and  try 
j|  to  substitute  a  word  that  makes  sense  and  saves  the  day.” 

I  wanted  to  find  out  from  the  girls  just  what  they  thought  of  the 
S.  dictation  I  had  been  giving  them  in  class.  After  a  full  hour  of  discussion, 
I  posed  the  clincher  (juestion:  “.Are  your  difficulties  really  and  truly  short- 
^  hand  matters?”  These  verbatim  responses  tell  the  story; 

I  “Commas,  semicolons,  and  those  rpiotation  marks— they’ll  be  the  death 
of  me  yet!”  “I  think  English  is  my  most  difficult  problem.”  “.Me,  too— 
especially  vocabulary.  Mine  isn’t  what  it  should  be.”  “My  typing  is 
terrible.  I  know  what  I’m  supposed  to  do,  but  my  fingers  won’t  do  it.” 

The  girls  ended  by  realizing  that  most  of  their  trouble  spots  weren’t 
shorthand  troubles  at  all.  Perhaps,  if  you  give  your  students  a  chance  to 
“let  their  hair  down,”  you’ll  find  that  they  have  the  same  problems. 


.M.AY,  1957 
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Since  learning  is  an  individual  process, 

a  teacher  needs  many  techniques  to  stimulate  the  various  memljers  of  his  p; 
class.  There  are  hundreds  of  devices  that  may  be  used.  This  month’s  column 
(and  next  month’s )  is  devoted  to  a  list  of  some  of  these  techni<|ues;  p 

TEXTBOOK  READING— for  background  information  and  for  sugges-  || 
tions  for  other  activities. 

REFERENCE  ROOKS— for  new  details  and  an  enlarged  perspective.  | 
SPEAKERS— for  specific  topics  that  can  be  explained  more  fully  and 
more  authoritatively  that  way.  ^ 

LECTURES— to  stimulate  student  interest  or  to  summarize  their  work.  I; 
ORAL  REPORTS— by  individual  students  who  are  interested  in  par-  P 
ticular  facets  of  a  unit.  || 

DISCUSSION— indicates  where  the  class  needs  more  study;  also,  a  § 
pooling  of  ideas  aids  many  students.  m 

P.\NELS— either  students  or  outside  speakers  may  bring  new  ideas  to  a  i 
listless  class.  I 

C.\SES— true  situations  can  be  analyzed  for  the  benefit  of  all  students;  £ 
newspapers  and  magazines  are  good  sources. 

CONFERENCF.S— for  individuals  having  difficulty  or  needing  more  help. 
DEBATES— to  present  the  various  sides  of  an  issue  logically  but  not  ? 
emotionally. 

REC’ORDINGS  AND  TAPES— to  provide  source  data  when  a  speaker  £ 
cannot  be  present;  or  use  taped  radio  and  TV  commercials  for  class  analysis.  ^ 
GROUP  A N.'\ LYSIS— provides  better  judgment  than  that  of  a  few  good  f 
students  who  have  worked  alone. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  BOOKLETS— business  and  government  agencies  can  g 
provide  up-to-date  information  to  supplement  textbooks.  P 

CHARTS  AND  GR.\PHS— often  illustrate  a  point  more  clearly  than  | 
pages  of  reading  or  hours  of  talking. 

FILMS  .\ND  FILM  STRIPS— to  present  in  a  visual  way  ideas  that  are 
difficult  to  comprehend. 

BULLETIN  BO,\RDS— reliable  dispensers  of  information,  if  up  to  date. 
ADVERTISEMENTS— when  analyzed  in  class,  thev  offer  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  opinion. 

L.ABELS— for  displays  and  class  analysis;  many  manufacturers  will  pro-  ,i 
vide  labels  for  display. 

DR.WVINGS  AND  C.YRTOONS— for  illustrating  a  point;  also,  to  encour¬ 
age  students  to  draw  their  own,  ; 

DISPL.YYS- many  times,  seeing  the  actual  product  is  the  best  answer  to  '< 
a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  buying  problem. 

EXHIBITS— arranged  by  teachers  or  by  students  who  know  local  sources, 
DEMONSTRATIONS— by  either  teacher  or  students;  the  how-to-do-it 
method. 

BUSINESS  P.^PERS  AND  FORMS— study  them  first-hand,  instead  of 
looking  at  illustrations;  secure  them  from  local  firms. 

FLANNEL  BOARDS— for  short  talks;  students  pay  more  attention  when 
they  can  follow  visually  what  is  said. 

INSURANCE  POLICIES— actual  copies  issued  to  individuals  are  better 
to  study  than  blanks. 

MAGAZINE  .\RTICLES— stimulate  backward  students;  give  practical 
ideas  on  consumer  problems. 

NEWSPAPER  STORIES— local  situations  promote  interest;  understand-  ; 
ing  the  local  situation  is  often  more  important  than  knowing  how  a  remote 
community  solves  its  problems, 

POSTERS— learn  by  making  as  well  as  studying.  {to  he  continued)  % 


PLANNING  BUSINESS  LAW 

{Continued  from  page  39) 

who  is  an  expert  in  the  subject  will 
read  differenliy  from  a  youth  who  is 
immature  and  strange  to  the  maze  of 
the  law.  The  student  reads  for  in¬ 
formation;  the  teaclK*r  reads  in  order 
to  evaluate. 

Such  reading  has  s'veral  specific 
purposes: 

•  To  determine  how  much  of  the 
text  should  be  included  in  each  home¬ 
work  assignment. 

•  To  isolate  the  difficulties  in  lan¬ 
guage  that  must  be  overcome  before 
the  student  can  read  outside  class 
with  profit. 

•  To  discover  the  passages  that  do 
not  apply  to  one’s  own  State  and 
which  therefore  need  modification  in 
class. 

•  To  note  w'hat  paragraphs  are  to 
be  omitted  as  being  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  course. 

•  To  become  aware  of  the  phases 
of  the  syllabus  that  have  not  been 
treated  in  the  textbook. 

The  notations  resulting  from  such 
critical  reading  prove  a  valuable  aid 
in  instruction. 

Use  of  Motivating  Problems. 

Part  of  the  long-range  planning  con¬ 
sists  of  building  up,  for  jiurposes  of 
motivation,  a  reservoir  of  illustrative 
problems  that  can  be  used  to  develop 
legal  principles  and  adduce  legal  con¬ 
cepts.  When  such  problems  are  simple 
in  nature  and  draw  on  the  daily  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  students  and  their 
families,  they  hold  the  interest  of  the 
class  and  reduce  the  law  to  practical, 
understandable  terms.  Variations  of 
a  problem  can  produce  different  de¬ 
cisions,  even  though  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  is  involved. 

The  actual  planning  of  the  tests  is 
not  difficult  when  one  has  before  him 
the  unit  breakdown  referred  to  earlier. 
It  serves  as  a  splendid  source  list  for 
ideas  on  which  to  base  the  test.  A 
test  may  be  objective  in  nature,  may 
deal  with  problem  cases,  or  may  be 
a  combination  of  both  types. 

The  answer  papers  will  help  eval¬ 
uate  the  teaching  in  the  light  of  what 
the  students  have  learned  and  will 
indicate  areas  in  which  the  tests  them¬ 
selves  were  defective. 

Later  Stages.  Obviously,  the  first 
attempts  at  carrying  out  this  kind  of 
program  will  leave  gaps  at  some 
points  and  reveal  inadequacies  at 
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others.  Certain  parts,  however,  will 
be  fairly  satisfaetory  for  use  in  sub- 
secpient  terms. 

Those  phases  that  do  not  measure 
up  to  one’s  standard  of  workmanship 
are  to  be  viewed  as  part  of  one’s 
growth  in  the  profession,  as  part  of 
one’s  adjustment  in  dealing  with  a 
rich  field  of  human  experience.  Every¬ 
thing  considered,  it  is  amazing  to  see 
how  much  of  what  has  been  reduced 
to  writing  will  serve  as  the  basic 
foundation  for  the  plan  that  will  ulti¬ 
mately  take  shape. 

Later  stages  in  planning  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  produce  refinements  of  the 
work  outlined.  The  language  em¬ 
ployed  may  be  simplified  further.  A 
superstructure  in  the  form  of  enrich¬ 
ment  materials  may  be  added.  The 
time  allotment  may  be  revised;  as  a 
result  of  the  initial  tryout,  one  may 
decide  to  experiment  by  combining 
two  lessons  into  one— or  expanding  a 
single  lesson  into  two. 

As  the  basic  technirpies  of  planning 
the  lesson  and  conducting  the  class 
period  are  refined,  the  teacher  may 
arrive  at  a  point  where  he  can  allow 
a  certain  block  of  time  for  some  spe¬ 
cial  class  project  or  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  current  events  of  legal  signif¬ 
icance.  There  is  no  way  to  know, 
weeks  in  advance,  exactly  what  those 
current  events  will  be;  but  life  in  a 
dynamic  society  furnishes  us  continu¬ 
ally  with  material  that  is  interesting 
and  worthy  of  consideration.  Days 
devoted  to  such  material  may  be  used 
singly,  as  the  occasion  warrants,  or 
they  may  be  used  in  toto  to  develop 
a  new  current  unit. 

Because  of  its  flexibility,  a  loose- 
leaf  system  is  recommended  for  an 
undertaking  of  this  sort,  with  a  sepa¬ 
rate  folder  devoted  to  each  unit. 
Cellophane  tape  or  rubber  cement  will 
permit  modifications  and  replacements 
through  paste-ups  and  will  spare  one 
the  trouble  of  continuous  rewriting. 

Under  the  method  of  attack  out¬ 
lined,  the  planning  of  one’s  w’ork 
becomes  purposeful  rather  than  desul¬ 
tory.  It  results  in  lesson  plans  that 
are  related  to  a  total  picture  rather 
than  individual,  discrete  entities.  The 
process  cannot  be  completed  in  one 
semester;  it  will,  of  necessity,  extend 
over  several  years.  The  continual  try¬ 
outs  and  revisions  will  ultimately  pro¬ 
duce  a  master  set  of  plans  that  are 
creative,  that  are  guides  to  many  de¬ 
lightful  experiences,  that  are  sources 
of  ever-widening  horizons— and  that 
are  truly  an  index  of  professional 
stature. 
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f  Audio-visual  booklet.  Michigan  State  Uni- 

i’'  versity  makes  a  number  of  service  publications  available  to  educators.  An 
Educational  Publications  Price  List  ”  will  be  sent  free,  on  request.  One 
V  ^^ooklet,  ‘Planning  .\udio-\’isual  Facilities,”  Professional  Series  Bulletin  No. 

<'  5,  particularly  interested  me;  if  you  are  considering  installing  audio-visual 

equipment  in  your  school,  you  may  find  answers  to  some  of  your  questions 
^  here.  Send  20  cents  to  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Service,  School  of  Edu- 
r  cation,  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing. 

Information  source.  A  guide  to  pamphlets  and  services  available  from 
various  organizations  in  the  United  States  has  come  to  my  attention.  This 
guide  contains  more  than  850  sources  of  information  and  unus>ial  services. 
Major  subjects  include  business,  science,  recreation,  education,  health, 
mental  health,  and  w’clfare.  The  price  is  $2.  The  publisher  is  Informational 
Directory  Company,  200  West  57  Street,  New  York  19. 

Film  catalogue.  Business  Education  Films’  1956-57  catalogue  lists  some 
230  titles  of  rental  motion  pictures  for  business  education.  The  films  are 
classified  under  this  subject  heading.  A  free  catalogue  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Business  Education  Films,  Film  Center  Building,  630  Ninth 
Avenue,  New  York  36. 

Cartoon  set.  A  new'  set  of  12  cartoons  on  “Cafeteria  Manners”  is  now 
available  from  the  National  Association  of  Secondarv'-School  Principals, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  According  to  G.  E. 
Damon,  this  title  has  received  more  requests  from  teachers  than  has  any 
other.  The  12  cartoons  are  priced  at  $2;  they  are  sent  postpaid  when  pay¬ 
ment  accompanies  the  order.  Payment  must  accompany  all  orders  of  $2 
or  less.  There  are  also  other  sets  that  I  have  reviewed  before  in  this  column. 
New  readers  may  be  interested  in  those  on  bookkeeping,  school  spirit, 
shorthand,  typing,  advanced  typing,  and  driver  education. 

Parliamentary  law.  A  pocket-sized  manual,  “Outline  on  Parliamentary 
Law,”  contains  44  pages  on  rules  and  24  pages  on  protocol;  it  includes  a 
meeting  agenda,  a  convention  agenda,  and  a  simplified  chart  of  motions. 
Individual  copies  are  $1.  Direct  vour  orders  to  the  author.  Marguerite 
Crumme,  3830  Humphrey  Street,  St.  Louis  16,  Missouri. 

Two  free  listings.  First,  write  for  the  “List  of  Free  Materials  Available  to 
Professors  and  Students,”  prepared  by  The  Educational  Service  Bureau  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  44  Broad  Street,  New  York  4,  New  York.  This 
booklet  is  revised  yearly  and  contains  a  selected  list  of  economic  materials. 
Second,  write  for  the  1956-1957  catalogue  of  “Educational  Aids  for  Schools 
and  Colleges”  just  released  by  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
Education  Department,  2  East  48  Street,  New  York  17. 

Decimal  chart.  Would  you  like  a  large  wall  chart  containing  a  list  of  deci¬ 
mal  equivalents?  One  is  available  free  from  The  Frederick  Post  Company, 
3650  North  Avondale  Avenue,  Chicago  18,  Illinois. 

Canned  foods.  Available  in  reasonable  quantities  and  sent  free  of  charge 
are  booklets  distributed  by  the  Department  of  Home  Economics,  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago  9,  Illinois.  One  of  particular  interest  to  teachers  of 
consumer  education  is  “Today’s  Canned  Foods.”  This  booklet  highlights  a 
number  of  basic  facts  about  the  canning  industry  and  its  many  products. 
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Hrinft  the  business  office  into  your  dassriutm.  Have  husinessmeu  dictate  to  ytuir  students. 


APPLIED  DICTATION  AND  TRANSCRIPTION 

An  Integrated  Office  Project 


By  Dr.  H.  H.  Green,  Northwestern  University 


For  the  first  time  availahie  anvHhere.  (>re^^  Piihlishin^  Division  |>r<‘HeiitH  a  e<Mii|»letelv 
new  ofiiee  projeet,  designed  to  put  new  life  and  interest  in  vtmr  transeription  elasses. 
Dr.  II.  II.  (  vreen.  a  leading  business  educator  at  Northwestern  I  niversity.  has  pro<lueed 
this  ten-lesson  series  of  dietatimi  and  transeription  jcdis  based  on  aetual  eorres|)ond- 
enee  provided  by  a  number  of  real  husintv»s  organizations.  The  material  for  the  projeet 
is  taken  from  the  surveys  and  research  made  by  Dr.  (ireen  in  eonneetion  with  his 
doctoral  thesis.  He  tape-recorded  aetual.  un staged  dictation  so  that  the  phraseology  of 
the  letters  and  dictation  material  is  exactly  as  it  comes  from  the  original  dictators*’ 
lips. 

The  Complete  Project-Pockoge  Includes  .  .  . 


A  Student  Text- Workbook 

All  of  tlie  Working-Papers  and  in- 
striKlions  are  included  in  the  Work- 
hook.  In  addition  there  is  an  “Of¬ 
fice  Manual.”  a  “Personnel  Inter¬ 
view,”  and  a  “Personnel  and  .|oh 
Kecord  Card.” 

A  Teacher's  Manual 

For  the  teacher  there  is  a  “How-to- 
I’se”  section  designed  to  guide  the 
teacher  in  giving  office-style  dicta¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  discussion  of  “Of¬ 
fice  Dictation  and  Transcripthm 
Problems”  that  <H'cur  from  day  to 
day.  And.  there  is  a  series  of  “Prob¬ 
lem  Postviews”  to  aid  the  teacher  in 
getting  each  student  to  evaluate  his 
work  on  the  basis  of  acceptahilitv 
.  .  .  the  only  basis  on  which  it  is 
ever  evaluated  in  the  business  office. 


GREGG 

PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 


New  York 
Dallas 


San  Francisco 
London 


The  Set  of  Records 

There  are  five  4.'i-rpm  record-  in 
the  set,  each  with  a|)proximately 
seven  minutes  of  dictation  on  each 
side.  For  a  more  realistic  presenta¬ 
tion  of  business  dictation,  there  are 
four  different  types  of  dictators. 

Complete  instructions  from  the  di<’- 
tator  to  the  student-stenographer  are 
on  each  record  with  the  dictation 
material.  The  realism  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  greatly  enhanced  if 
the  records  are  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  course. 

Recommended  for  use 

...  as  a  finishing  touch  in  the  trans¬ 
cription  class 

...  in  small  segments  throughout 

the  transcription  course 

...  in  the  secretarial  office  practice 

class 

^  clip  this  order  form  and  mail  it  today  ““  “ 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen;  Please  send  me  the  following  items  of  Dr.  H.  H 
Green’s 

APPLIED  DICTATION  AND  TRANSCRIPTION 

- copies  Student's  Text-Workbook,  (®  $1.14 

- copies  Teacher’s  Manual,  @  $0.75 

- sets  45-rpm  Records,  $1  2.50 

(all  prices  net,  plus  postage) 

□  Bill  me  □  Bill  my  school 

NAME 

SCHOOL  . 

STREET  . 

CITY  .  ZONE  STATE 

SIGNATURE  B-5 
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SECRETAR^' 


dictation 

transcript 


Something 

for 

the 

Birds 


ALAN  MARKAY 

AS  SAIJ.Y  sat  oil  till'  luMIcll  ill  tlic 
liny  park,  slio  was  surprised  to 
see  'l  ed  llradsoii  approaeli.  I'lie  green 
grass  and  aneient’  water  fountain  were 
less  than  two  Irloeks  from  the  offices 
of  MeKvoy  Advertising  Associates. 
Yet-  f'ed  was  the  first  fellow  eni- 
plovee  she  had  ever  seen  in  the  park. 

“Thought  I  recognized  yon.  Miss 
(aiininings.  ”  Ted  glanced-*  at  tlie 
pigeons,  sparrows,  and  starlings  that 
scattered  as  he  approaclu'd.  “Hope  I 
didn’t  break  np  the  party.” 

Sally  hrnshed*  some  bread  cniinhs 
from  her  lap.  “I’m  a  confirmed  bird 
lover,”  she  said.  “1  like  any  kind  of 
bird— that’s  my  secret  vice,  h’  come 
here  everv  hmch  hour  and  feed  them 
criimhs  from  my  sandwich  and  have 
a  chat.  W’e’ve  become  great  friends.” 

“You’re  eertainly'*  in  the  right  busi¬ 
ness.  Miss  (,'iimmings,”  Ted  observed. 
“.Any  si'cretary  who  spends  her  hmch- 
time  talking  to  birds  belongs"  in  the 
advertising  hnsiness.” 

“Oh,  it’s  not  so  silly  as  you  might 
think,”  protested  Sally.  “Birds  do  talk, 
you  know.**  .At  least  tlu'y  connutod 
catv  in  their  own  wav,  just  as  we  do. 
A'on  simplv  have  to  show  a  little  pa¬ 
tience  and  try*'  to  understand  them. 
It’s  not  hard  to  learn  their  language.” 

“There’s  a  fellow  w  ith  a  lot  to  sa\'.  ” 
'I’ed  pointed  to  a  little'"  speckled  spar¬ 
row  in  the  tree  above  them,  chirping 
more  loudly  than  the  others.  “What 
seems  to  be  on  his  mind?  ” 

“That’s"  Frankie,”  laughed  Sally. 
“He’s  one  of  my  pets.  He’s  pee\ed  at 
having  his  hmch  interrupted.  He’s 
probahlv  jealous,  also.”'- 
“Not  of  me,  I  hope.” 

“Certainly  of  yon.”  Eyes  tw  inkling, 
Sally  screened  her  month  with  lier 
hand.  “He  suspects  you  of  having’-* 
designs  on  his  bread  crumbs,”  she 
whispered,  as  though  it  were  a  secret. 
“Wait  until  he  gets  to  know-  yon  a 
little"  better.  'Ihen  he’ll  relax  and 
talk  to  yon  in  a  friendlier  way.” 

“Oh,  he  talks  differently  at  different 
times?”'®  Ted  asked,  as  though  he 
were  humoring  an  imaginative  child. 

“Of  course,”  said  Sally,  her  eyes 
innocently  wide.'*’*  She  regarded  the 
tall  v'onng  man  with  an  amused  air. 
“Yon  wouldn’t  expect  him  to  talk  to 
a  little  lady  sparrow-,'"  for  instance, 
tlu*  same  way  he  talks  to  someone  he 


thinks  is  trying  to  steal  his  hmch, 
would  von?  Don’t  you  talk  differ- 
entlv''*  to  vonr  girl  than  to— oh,  sav, 
Mr.NlcEvoy?” 

“I  don’t  have  a  girl,”  said  Ted.  “And 
be.sides,  nobody  talks"*  to  anybody  the 
wav  ICC  do  to  old  L.  B.  ‘Yes,  sir,  you’re 
right,  sir— I’m  sorry  I  brought  it  up, 
sir— yes,  sir,’-"  yes,  sir,  ves,  sir!’  What 
are  we  anyway,  a  staff  of  account 
('xecntives  or  a  bunch  of  stooges?” 

“Hmmm,  no  girl,”-'  mused  Sally. 
“Well,  score  one  for  you,  Sally  Cum¬ 
mings.”  Ted  Bradson  was  a  person¬ 
able,  handsome  young  man  who  had 
been’--  with  the  firm  nearly  a  year, 
but  very  little  was  know  n  in  the  office 
about  his  personal  life.  Sally  felt-** 
(jiiite  pleased  with  the  bit  of  informa¬ 
tion  she  had  acquired. 

“You  can’t  blame  Mr.  McEvoy  too 
much,”  she  said  in  defen.se-'  of  her 
boss.  “He’s  rather  demanding  at  times. 
You  must  admit  that  some  of  the 
ideas  presented  at  this--'*  morning’s 
conference  were  pretty  ridiculous.” 

The  conference  had  indeed  been 
disappointing.  One  of  the-"  agency’s 
largest  accounts,  a  manufacturer  of 
w'omen’s  shoes,  was  beginning  a  na- 
tionw'ide  advertising-"  campaign  for 
its  new-  line.  But  before  the  campaign 
could  even  get  into  the  planning 
stage,  a  name  for  the  line  had’-**  to  be 
chosen— a  name  catchy  and  distinctive 
and  appealing  enough  to  attract  poten¬ 
tial  women  customers.*-’" 


'Phis  morning  the  agency  staff  had 
batted  ideas  back  and  forth  for  .sev¬ 
eral  fruitless  hours,  w  ithout-*"  produc¬ 
ing  anything  that  Mr.  McEvoy  would 
even  consider  .submitting  to  the  client. 

“This  isn’t  a-’*'  local,  one-shot  cam¬ 
paign,”  he  had  said.  “It  will  be  at  least 
a  million-dollar  operation  for  maga¬ 
zines,**-  television,  and  radio.  And 
we’ve  got  to  comr*  np  with  a  name  to 
justify  the  outlay,  a  name  that  will 
make****  American  women  tcant  to 
wear  our  client’s  shoes.  Now  get  mov¬ 
ing,  and  let’s  have  some  ideas.  Some 
good  ideas**'  for  a  change!” 

Sally,  who  had  taken  notes  at  the 
conference,  had  had  to  agree  with 
Mr.  McEvoy.  A.s-’*-'*  she  now  pointed 
out  to  Ted,  the  ideas  pre.sented  this 
morning  had  been  anything  but  good. 

“A’ou’re  right,”  Ted  agreed**"  reluc¬ 
tantly.  “Maybe  we’re  all  trying  too 
hard.  I  don’t  know.  1  do  know  that  I'd 
like  to  be  the  ‘bright  boy’  to**"  name 
the  product.”  He  smiled  glumly  at 
Sally.  “Fat  chance,  though.” 

Sally  smiled  back  encouragingly. 
“You’ll  think  of  something,”^®  she  told 
him.  “I  know  you  will.”  Glancing  at 
her  watch,  she  rose.  “Well,  I  have  to 
be  getting  back  to  the  office.  Com¬ 
ing?”®" 

“The  conference  isn’t  scheduled 
until  two,”  he  said.  “I  think  I’ll  stay 
out  and  enjoy  the  fresh  air  a  little 
longer.”'"  He  looked  up  at  the  speck¬ 
led  sparrow  still  perched  abov*e  him. 
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diiipiiig  loudly.  "Maybe  I’ll  even  talk 
it  over^i  with  Frankie.” 

The  afternoon  session  had  been  in 
progress  only  a  few  minutes  when  it 
became  obvious  to^-  Sally  that  it 
would  probably  be  no  more  produc¬ 
tive  than  the  morning  one.  Several 
suggestions  were  offered*^  by  the  un¬ 
easy  ac'count  men.  But  Mr.  McEvoy’s 
impatience  grew  sharper  as  he  tore 
apart  and  discarded^^  each  proposed 
idea. 

Sally  found  her  eyes  wandering  to 
Ted  Bradson.  He  hadn’t  said  a  word 
since  he  had**’  entered  the  conference 
room.  Sitting  slumped  in  his  chair,  he 
apparently  didn’t  notice  anything  that 
was  going***  on  around  him. 

Finally  Mr.  McEvoy  turned  to  Ted. 
“We  haven’t  heard  anything  from  you, 
Bradson,”  he*”  said. 

The  room  was  hushed  as  Ted  re¬ 
mained  silent  for  a  long  moment. 
“Flight-Free,”  he  said  at  last.  “Wear 
our  shoes  and  walk  as**  freely  and  as 
lightly  as  a  bird  in  flight.” 

“Flight-Free  Shoes,”  echoed  Mr. 
McEvoy.  He  rolled  the  phrase  around 
his*®  tongue.  “Flight-Free,  Flight- 
Free.  As  freely  and  as  lightly  as  a  bird 
in  flight.”  Smacking  his  liand  on  his 
desk,  he  said,  “That’s  it/'"’®  son.  By 
Jupiter,  you’ve  done  it!  How  did  you 
ever  come  up  with  it?” 

“Just  one  of  those  things,”  Ted 
shrugged  modestly.  “You***  might  say 
a  little  birdie  told  me.” 

When  the  conference  ended,  Ted 
remained  closeted  with  Mr.  McEvoy,*’" 
mapping  out  the  new  campaign.  Sally 
didn’t  see  him  again  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  noon  in  the  little  park. 

“  ‘A***  little  birdie  told  me!’  ”  she 
mocked  as  he  approached. 

“Well,  in  a  way  Frankie  did  tell 
me,”  Ted  grinned.  “After  you  left  F’* 
was  sitting  here  watching  him  fly 
around  so  freely,  easily,  and  grace¬ 
fully— the  idea  suddenly  came’’'’  to 
me.”  He  waved  at  the  little  sparrow 
w'hose  chirps  were  as  loud  as  ever. 
“Thanks,  Frankie,  old  boy,”  he  said. 
“You’ll  never’®  know  what  you  did 
for  me.” 

“Mr.  Bradson!”  Sally  teased.  “Do 
you  realize  that  you  are  actually 
talking  to"’”  a  bird?’ 

“Oh,  it’s  not  as  silly  as  yo»i  might 
think.  Miss  Cummings.  Birds  do  talk, 
you  know.  You  just  have  to  trv'  to 
understand-'^  them.  It’s  not  hard  to 
learn  the  language.” 

“Oh?  And  I  suppose  you  know  what 
Frankie  is  saying  right  now?” 

“That’s  easy,”**®  said  Ted.  “He’s 
saying  why  don’t  I  ask  you  for  a  din¬ 
ner  date  tonight.  There— what  do  you 
think  of  that?” 

“I  think—”  smiled  Sally®**  happily, 
“I  think  you  translate  beautifully,  Mr. 
Bradson.”  (1212) 


SECRETARY- 
WESTERN  STYLE 


MARIA  DIMMICK 


WHEN  JANE  BAXTER  was  six¬ 
teen,  she  had  two  distinct  and 
apparently  unrelated  ambitions.  The 
first  w’as  to*  become  a  rodeo  star.  This 
ambition  had  been  kindled  two  years 
before  when  a  doting  uncle,  aware  of- 
her  love  of  horses,  had  given  her  a 
mare.  Even  at  that  early  age,  Janie 
had  already  w'on  several®  ribbons  and 
trophies  for  her  fine  horsemanship. 

Her  second  ambition— one  that  was 
more  practical— was  to  Ijecome*  a  sec¬ 
retary'.  Unable  to  decide  between  a 
horse  and  a  typewriter,  Janie  made  up 
her  mind  to  combine**  the  two. 

Today  Janie,  at  twenty-five,  is 
doing  very  well  at  both.  From  .May 
through  October— the  dude-ranch  sea¬ 
son®— she  is  secretary  and  manager  of 
the  Painted  Pony  Ranch.  She  works 
five  days  a  week,  eight  hours  a  day,"* 
in  the  beautiful  Lake  laizerne  area  of 
the  Adirondacks. 

Janie  needs  no  alarm  clock  to  start 
her  off®  on  her  busy  schetlule  for  the 
day.  By  7  a.m.  she  is  dressed  in  a  trim 


riding  habit,  her  shoulder-length®  hair 
gathered  neatly  into  a  “pony  tail.”  As 
manager  of  the  popular  dude  ranch 
for  vacationing  city'*®  dwellers,  Janie’s 
first  duty  is  to  see  that  the  horses  arc 
in  top  condition.  Then,  too,  she  must 
be  sure  that**  the  c'owboys  are  on 
hand  to  act  as  guides  and  riding  in- 
stnictors  for  the  guests. 

To  the  boys  who  work  at  the  ranch, 
Janie*^  is  more  than  a  “boss.”  Like  the 
cowboys,  Janie  is  a  memlK-r  of  the 
Rodeo  Cowboys  AsstK-iation*-®  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado— .she  keeps  their  scores 
during  the  Friday-night  rodeos  that 
are  a  popular  attraction**  of  the  resort 
area.  She  also  ix?rforms  trick  riding 
that  keeps  the  paying  customers-and 
the  cowboys***— on  the  edges  of  their 
seats. 

Once  she  has  arranged  the  riding 
schedule  for  the  day,  Janie  heads 
straight  back  to  the  big*®  guest  house 
at  the  ranch.  Her  first  stop  is  at  the 
kitchen.  There  she  sees  about  .seating 
arrangements  for  the  new  guests 


JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 

Cheerfulness  has  a  dual  purpose  in 
life.  First  it  helps  you,  then  it  helps 
others— and  it  keeps  on  spreading  out 
into*  the  great  throng  of  humanity, 
stirring  the  hearts  of  men  as  the  gentle 
breeze  stirs  the  leaves  of  the  forest,^ 
finally  returning  to  you  in  its  course. 
.\nd  all  the  while,  it  makes  the  heavy 
load  lighter  and  the  dark  road 
brighter®  for  all. 

Happiness  is  not  a  monopoly.  No 
one  can  corner  it.  It  is  for  sale  in  the 
market  place  oH  life  for  all  who  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price.  He  who  gives 
it  to  others  gets  a  double  measure  for 
himself.  (99) 

—from  The  Morton  Messenger, 
April,  1955 


OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 

If  someone  gave  you  a  machine  that 
would  turn  out  a  brand-new  ten-dol- 
lar  bill  whenever  you  pressed  a  button, 
you  would  take  good  care  of  it, 
wouldn’t  you?  But  did  you  ever  .stop 
to  think  that  each  of  you  already 
possesses  an^  instrument  even  more 
marvelous— a  machine  that  will  get 
you  anything  you  want? 

It  is  your  brain. 

Nothing  man®  has  ever  invented 
approaches  the  possibilities  of  this 
wonderful  mechanism  that  you 
possess.  It*  is  there  for  your  use.  How 
much  use  you  get  out  of  it  depends 
entirely  on  yourself  and  how  you  cul¬ 
tivate  your®  memory.  (102) 

—William  Johnston 
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.111(1'*  looks  over  llie  nu'iius.  Slie  imist 
he  sure  that  enough  provisions  are  on 
hand  for  the  w'eckend  afiead  and  that 
the'**  raneh  store  is  well  sttK'ked. 

This  done,  Janie  euts  aeross  tlie 
wide  veranda  on  her  way  to  her  pine- 
paneled  office.  By'»  the  time  the 
breakfast  1h‘11  rings  at  8  a.m.,  the 
ranch  is  buzzing  with  excitement. 
New  guests  are  already  arriving,*" 
and  Janie  greets  them.  Occasionally, 
she  stops  to  bid  a  departing  guest  a 
sincere  “lla.sta  la  vista 

The  ranch  office  where  Janie 
sjumds  most  of  her  working  day  is 
furnished  Western  style,  and  her 
mahogany  desk  is--  placed  in  front 
of  a  large  picture  window*.  On  the 
wall  behind  her  desk  is  a  Texas-sized 
fireplac'e,  alxive  which  is--'  mounted  a 
deer’s  head.  Flanking  the  fireplace 
are  two  comfortable  leather-covered 
armchairs.  Guests  often  drop  in  to-^ 
relax  by  the  blazing  fire  or  to  chat 
with  Janie. 

Once  inside  her  office,  however, 
Janie  keeps  her  back  turned-®  to  the 
inviting  fire  and  conc-entratt*s  on  the 
pile  of  papers  before  her.  Invoices, 
bills,  statements,  correspondence-® 
regarding  reservations,  menus,  re- 
(piests  for  supplies  for  the  ranch  store 
—all  must  be  processt'd  and  filed 
aw’ay-^  before  the  next  mail  brings 
in  a  fresh  batch.  Her  long,  delicate 
fingers  hit  the  keys  of  lier  typewriter 
with  quick^**  assurance,  for  her  eight- 
hour  office  day  is  well  packed.  There 
is  no  telling  w-hen  a  guest  or  a  c'ow- 
lK)y  will  come  to  her-*  with  a  prob¬ 
lem  or  a  request.  Such  matters  must 
Ihj  taken  care  of  immediately  if  ranch 
life  is  to  run®"  smoothly.  Every  min¬ 
ute  counts,  and  Janie  is  grateful  for 
the  liours  of  practice  she  spent  get¬ 
ting  her  six'cd  and®'  accuracy  above 
average.  Retyping  never  robs  her 
of  precious  time. 

By  10  a.m.,  Janie,  like  her  big-®^ 
city  cousins,  is  ready  and  anxious  to 
enjoy  her  well-earned  coffee  break. 
Sometimes  a  secretary  on®®  vacation 
joins  Janie  during  this  rest  period. 
They  often  swap  office  tales  over  their 
coffee— the  city®'  secretary  wonders 
how*  Janie  can  sit  at  her  typewriter 
after  riding  a  horse.  Janie  wants  to 
know  how  it®®  is  possible  to  tackle  an 
office  job  after  fighting  the  .subway’s 
wild  .stampede. 

After  the  coffee  break,  Janie®®  is 
once  more  the  little  dynamo  who 
handles  office  routine  as  skillfully  as 
she  handles  her  trick-riding®'  horse. 
She  talks  on  the  telephone  while 
checking  extensions  on  bills.  She  folds 
correspondence  while  talking  to  a®** 
newly  arrived  guest.  She  writes  up 
rodeo  news  and  mails  it  to  the  Cow¬ 
boy  Association  newspaper  and®* 
matches  horses  and  cowboys  for  the 
evening  rodeo  performance.  She 
switches  from  one  thing  to  another 


as'"  deftly  as  one  changes  a  t\pc 
writer  ribbon  from  black  to  red.  By 
.5  p.m.,  Janie’s  desk  is  cleared. 

Most  girls  by"  this  time  are  looking 
forward  to  a  good  book  or  a  relaxing 
dinner.  Not  so  Janie.  She  has  two 
hours  to  turn,'®  Cinderella-like,  from 
an  “office  maid’’  into  a  glamour  girl 
for  the  rodeo  performance. 

It  is  difficult'®  to  visualize  this 
girl  standing  atop  a  galloping  horse, 
her  secjuin-studdcd  blouse  a  streak 
of  .shining"  light  to  be  followed 
around  the  arena.  Just  a  .short  time 
ago  she  was  busv  behind  a  type¬ 
writer!  She'-”*  waves  at  the  cheering 
crowd  as  she  races  past  the  stands, 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  the 
absolute  control  and'®  equilibrium 
that  trick  riding  requires. 

During  the  winter  months,  after 
the  dude-ranch  season  is  over,  Janie," 
her  typewriter,  her  husband  I>on, 
and  her  son  Ow-en  travel  to  Sarasota, 


Florida.  Itierc,  Hie  rodeo"  .season 
starts  for  winter  vacationers.  Don  is 
a  bronco  rider  and  horse  trainer  and 
lioth  he  and  Janie  perform'*  often. 
During  their  stay,  they  also  buy 
Aorses  for  the  next  season  up  North. 

Janie  has  also  ridden  in®"  the  big¬ 
gest  rodeo  of  them  all— at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  She  is  proud  indeed 
of  the  many  prizes  she®'  has  w*on 
there  over  the  past  txvo  years. 

.After  watching  Janie  handle  her 
role  of  secretary,  manager,®®  rodeo 
(jueen,  wife,  and  mother,  it  may  seem 
impossible  that  .she  has  still  one  more 
ambition  to  fulfill.  But  she®®  does! 
One  day  she  hopes  to  design  and  sew 
fancy  rodeo  clothes  for  performers. 
Janie  says  that  cowlx)ys  insist®'  that 
their  clothes  fit  perfc*ctly. 

Jane  Baxter  has  successfully  com¬ 
bined  her  first  two  ambitions.  Judging 
from  past®®  performance,  she  will 
complete  the  third  one,  too!  (1107) 


FLASH  READ1NC=== 


The  Extra  Ounce 


MARGARET  OTTLEY 


HA\’E  you  FA’ER  been  in  the 

supermarket  and  watched  your 
mother  or  some  other  woman  consider 
two  similar'  products  and  make  her 
selection  because  one  brand  offered 
an  ounce  or  two  more  for  the  same 
price? 

You  do  know-  that®  frequently  stu¬ 
dents  w-ho  do  a  little  extra  work  are 
rewarded  with  spec-ial  credit.  Even 
in  regular®  assignments,  the  student 
w-ho  does  a  little  more  outside  reading 
is  likely  to  get  better  grades. 

Isn’t  it'  reasonable  then  that  the 
employer,  whether  he  is  a  supervisor 
or  department  head  in  a  large-®  organi¬ 
zation  or  a  manager  of  a  small  office, 
is  likely  to  note  the  employee  who 
shows  some  indication®  of  giving  an 
“extra  ounce”?  There  are  many  wav  s— 
often  little  ways— in  which  the  em¬ 
ployee  can  give  evidence'  of  willing¬ 
ness  to  co-operate  on  the  job. 

When  Mary  Ann  first  made  her  bow 
into  the  business  w-orld,  she®  found  it 
difficult  to  estimate  her  traveling  time 
and  found  that  she  reached  the  office 
much  too  early.  So,  she*  decided  to 
leave  home  later.  Another  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  of  sleep  seemed  like  a  good  idea. 


Then,  before  she'"  knew  it,  she  was 
arriving  five  or  ten  minutes  late.  It 
bothered  her  at  first,  but  nobody  said 
anv’thing;  so"  she  didn’t  mend  her 
ways. 

Then  some  of  the  other  girls  de¬ 
cided  that  if  Mary  eould  be  late, 
there  was  no  reason'®  for  them  to  be 
prompt.  Still  the  supervisor  made  no 
comment.  But  he  had  an  ace  up  his 
sleeve.  Mr.  Miller  had'®  lieen  asked 
to  recommend  one  of  his  group  for  a 
better  paying  job  in  another  depart¬ 
ment.  Tw'o  of  the  girls"  had  almost 
the  same  length  of  service,  and  their 
performance  record  w-as  practically 
identical.  The  fact  that'®  one  of  the 
girls  had  developed  a  tardiness  record 
made  his  decision  easier. 

The  tardiness  record'*  was  in  itself 
sufficient  reason,  but  an  even  greater 
consideration  was  the  fact  that  this 
girl,  after"  some  years  of  experience, 
was  immature— indicated  by  her  deci¬ 
sion  to  “follow  the  leader.” 

And,  of®  course,  the  supervisor  lost 
no  time  in  reminding  his  staff  that  they 
were  expected  to  be  on  time  and  that 
any'*  morning  tardiness  would  be 
made  up  at  lunchtime  or  after  five. 
(392) 


^Vocabulary  limited  to  Chapters  One  through 
Eight  of  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified. 
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The  FRIDEN  CALCULATOR.. .fully  auto- 

inatie...  every  where  known  as  Tlie  riiinking 
Maehine  of  Anieriean  Hiisiness.  Easiest  to 
learn  on.  most  praetieal  to  teaeh  on — because 
the  Friden  performs  more  steps  in  figure- 
work  without  operator  decisions  than  any 
other  calculating  machine.  In  oflice  after 
ollli'e  this  is  the  I\umhrr  Onr  mitomutic 
machinr  used  for  payroll  calculations,  in¬ 
voices.  percenta{;es.  discounts,  inventory, 
taxes,  interest. 


...and  here  are  two  fine  Friden 

^^figuring  tools’’  your  students 

\ 

‘will  be  working  with  in 


TODAY’S  AUTOMATIC  OFFICE 


The  lO-key  Natural  Way  FRIDEN  ADDING 


MACHINE,  tl  le  most  eflicient  way  to  teach 


and  learn  addition.  Patented  keyboard  fits 


and  helps  the  hand.  \  isihle  Check  w  indow 


shows  each  item  (for  accurate  work)  he  fort 


It  is  printed  or  added.  Many  more  step 


ahead  features.  Available  as  Model  AHY 


with  automatic  stepover  of  multiplicand  for 


rapid  multiplication. 


Rent  or  buy  from 


Send  now  for  details  of  the  helpful  Friden  Teaching  Plan. 

No  obligation,  of  course.  Address  Friden  Calculating  Machine  Co.,  Inc., 
San  Leandro,  California. 


friden 
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Professional 


ItReport 


Audio-Visual  Aids  Will  Become  Tools,  Not  "Extras" 

.  .  .  reported  the  NEA's  Department  of  Audio-Visual  In¬ 
struction,  at  its  three-day  convention  in  Washington, 

D.  C.,  during  March.  The  1500  delegates  attending  the 
meeting  saw  100  exhibits  and  demonstrations  ranging 
from  tape  recorders  to  closed-circuit  TV  equipment. 

The  classroom  of  the  future  may  have  the  appearance 
of  an  electronic  workshop,  one  reporter  concluded 
after  leaving  the  exhibition  hall. 

The  growth  of  audio-visual  education  is  clearly 
indicated,  said  Charles  Schuller,  director  of  the  A-V 
Center  at  Michigan  State  University.  He  reported  that 
A-V  training  programs  in  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  have  doubled  in  the  past  two  years.  Two  out  of 
every  five  colleges  now  offer  graduate-level  courses 
for  A-V  specialists,  as  compared  with  one  out  of  five 
in  1955,  he  stated. 

An  underlying  theme  stressed  at  the  DAVI  meeting 
was  the  resistance  of  educators  to  wider  use  of  audio¬ 
visual  materials.  Don  G.  Williams,  of  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity's  Audio-Visual  center,  placed  part  of  the  blame 
on  A-V  technicians  themselves.  "We  have  not  developed 
a  philosophy,  a  core  concept,  aroxand  which  we  could 
rally  and  attack."  He  urged  "local  production"  of 
visual  aids  and  teaching  materials  to  meet  specific 
classroom  situations. 

Business,  Parents  Responsible  for  Poor  HS  Graduates 

.  .  .  declared  a  special  committee  of  the  Office  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  of  New  York  at  the  9th  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Business  Education.  The 
report,  prepared  by  four  business  persons  after  they 
had  visited  more  than  30  business-education  high 
schools  in  New  York  City,  praised  commercial  teachers 
and  their  methods,  but  deplored  the  lackadaisical  atti¬ 
tude  of  businessmen  and  parents  and  the  inefficiencies 
of  the  existing  guidance  and  testing  programs. 

The  committee  was  formed  to  determine  the  reasons 
behind  the  shortage  of  clerical  help.  Its  report  spot¬ 
lighted  the  desire  of  parents  to  shunt  their  children 
into  academic  courses,  without  regard  for  the  students' 
capacity  to  meet  the  demands  of  such  courses.  It  ac¬ 
cused  business  of  being  content  to  sit  by  and  complain 
while  ignoring  its  responsibility  to  aid  education  and 
sell  the  attractions  of  a  business  career.  Guidance 
counselors  were  charged  with  neglecting  the  advantages 
for  academic  students  of  electing  commercial  subjects 
such  as  typing,  shorthand,  and  bookkeeping. 


PEOPLE 


•  Dorothy  E.  Lee  reeeived  her 
Ph.D.  reet'iitly  from  \ew  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  Her  dissertation,  “Changing 
Ohjeetives  in  Business  Edneation  on 
tlie  C'ollegiate  Le\el  in  the  United 
States  from  1899  to  1934,”  was  writ¬ 
ten  under  the  direetion  of  Herbert  A. 
Tonne. 

Miss  Lee  is  enrrently  an  instrnetor 
at  Hunter  C^ollege,  New  York  City, 
and  Westehester  C'oinmnnity  (College, 
W  hite  Plains,  New  York.  She  is  a  past 
president  of  .\lpha  ehapter  of  Delta 
Pi  Epsilon,  and  is  now  re.seareh  ehair- 
man  of  the  chapter. 

•  Homer  \V.  Miller  was  recently 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  for  C'ommercial  Edneation  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina.  He  is 
president  of  Motte  Business  Cadlege, 
W  ilmington,  North  Carolina. 

The  Advisory  Board  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  raising  the  standards  of 
business  sehools  and  colleges  in  the 
State. 

•  C].  B.  .Ander.son  has  annonneed 
his  retirement  as  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Ameriean  Business  Writing  As¬ 
sociation  and  as  editor  of  ‘‘The  .\BWA 
Bnlletin.”  The  University  of  Illinois 
professor  has  held  these  positions 
since  1935,  when  he  founded  the  or¬ 
ganization.  He  is  also  permanent  hon¬ 
orary  president  of  the  group. 

Francis  W.  Weeks,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  was  named  .Anderson’s 
successor. 


GROUPS 


•  NABTTI  has  officially  changed 
its  name  to  the  National  As.sociation 
for  Business  Teacher  Edneation.  The 
decision  followed  a  nnanimons  vote 
at  the  organization’s  annual  meeting 
in  February  at  the  Morrison  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

The  convention  also  .selected  olH- 
cers  for  the  coming  year.  They  are: 
president,  John  L.  Row'e,  University 
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DO  THE  JOB  RIGHT!  ^  i 

Study  has  proven  that  BOTH  the  chair  and  f  I  ^  ■ 

table  should  be  ADJUSTED  to  fit  the  individual. 

SEMCO  ALL  STEEL— School  and  Office  f  1  I  I 

Equipment  saves  you  money  while  it  offers  correct  1  1.  | 

typewriter  height  from  26  to  29V2  inches.  j|  • 

^  No.  102 
Drop-Leaf  Stand 

ADJUSTS  AS  CAST  AS  DIALING  YOUR  TlllPHONE! 

Just  a  simple  turn  of  the  REMOVABLE  crank  .  - 

assures  praper,  positive— locking  typewriter 

bed  height.  The  chair  alone  cannot  assure  ■ 

typing  ease  and  improve  typing  technique!  9 

BE  MODERN  ...  USE  SEMCO'S  ADJUSTABLE  U 

TABLES  and  STANDS!  I 
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NOW  AVAILABLE 
IN  REPRINT  FORM! 

IMOST-USED  SHORTHAND 
TERMS  FOR 
15  DIFFERENT  FIELDS 

Because  of  the  demand  for  industry 
terms  in  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified 
published  in  Today’s  Secretary,  we  have 
secured  a  limited  supply  of  reprints. 
Each  list  of  terms  has  been  printed  on 
an  8’/^  X  11  sheet  of  quality  stock. 

Prices  are  as  follows: 

Single  copies — 25  cents  each 
10  to  50  copies — 20  cents  each 
Over  50  copies — 15  cents  each 
Complete  set  of  15 — 12.50 

Cash  or  check  for  full  amount  must  ac¬ 
company  order. 

Reprint  Department  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

Today's  Secretary 

330  West  42  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York 

Please  send  me  _  copies  of  each 

of  the  reprints  I  have  checked  below,  for 
which  I  enclose  payment  of  $ _ 
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of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks;  \icr- 
presidtMit,  Milton  Olson,  Albany  (New 
York)  State  Teachers  College;  secre¬ 
tary,  John  E.  Binnion,  University  of 
Denver  (Colorado);  hoard  member, 
Wrnon  Pavne,  North  Texas  State  f’ol- 
lege,  Denton. 

•  The  .\rkansas  BE.\  lield  regional 
meetings  in  all  five  districts  during 
.March  and  Ajiril.  Stressed  at  the 
meetings  was  the  necessity  of  adding 
emirses  in  general  business  and  sec¬ 
retarial  office  practice  to  enrrent  enr- 
rienlnms. 

District  I  met  at  the  University  of 
.\rkansas,  Fayetteville.  Cnest  speakers 
were  Gerald  Porter,  Oklahoma  Uni¬ 
versity,  Norman,  and  .\lvin  Dickinson, 
University  of  Arkansas. 

District  II  met  at  .\rkansas  State 
Carllege,  Joneslroro.  (hiest  speaker  w  as 
.•Mvin  Dickinson. 

District  III  heard  as  guest  speaker 
Gladys  Peck,  hnsiness-edneation  su¬ 
pervisor  for  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
The  consultant  for  a  panel  discussion 
on  teaeliing  problems  was  Gladys 
Johnson,  of  Little  Rock. 

District  IV,  meeting  at  Ouachita 
Ca)llege,  .\rkadelphia,  featured  Gerald 
Porter  as  guest  speaker. 

District  V  met  at  Little  Rock  Junior 
C’ollege.  Guest  speaker  was  .XKin 
Diekin.son. 

•  The  Commercial  Education  .As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City  and  Vicin¬ 
ity  celebrated  the  thirtieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  its  founding  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  New  York  City.  Guest  of  lionor 
was  Joseph  Gruher,  director  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  in  New  York  Cit\’ 
Schools. 

Pace  College  announced  through 
\’ice-President  Edward  Mortola  tlie 
fact  that,  in  honor  of  Gruber,  tlie 
school  liad  estahlislied  a  scholarshin 
to  Ire  presented  to  an  outstanding  fiigh 
scliool  graduate.  The  college  also  pre- 
.sented  its  semicentennial  medallion  to 
the  thirty-year-old  CEA. 

New  officers  of  the  organization 
are  president,  Jack  Kestcnliaum, 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  High  School; 
first  vice-president,  Margaret  Killelea, 
Bayside  High  School;  second  vice- 
president,  Murray  Wolkind,  Madison 
School  of  Business;  secretary,  Sally 
Van  Bokkelen,  Fort  Hamilton  High 
School;  treasurer,  Catherine  Sheehy. 
Central  Commercial  High  School;  and 
executive  member-at-large,  Engenc' 
Corentbal,  office  of  tlie  director  of 
business  education. 

Re-appointed  editor  of  tlie  “C'E.\ 
Newsletter”  was  Sigmund  Pfeffer, 
New  Utrecht  High  School.  Arrange¬ 
ments  chairman  is  Julius  Tutnauer, 
Franklin  K.  Lane  High  School;  mem¬ 
bership  chairman  is  Benjamin  Mar- 
mor.  Flushing  High  School. 
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•  The  California  REA,  central- 
coast  section,  met  at  Hollister  in 
March.  Cncst  speaker  was  S.  Joseph 
DeBrnin,  San  F'rancisco  State  College. 
Don  Saner,  Watsonville  High  School, 
was  re-elected  president  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

•  The  Texas  STA,  Midwest  Dis¬ 
trict,  business-education  section,  met 
in  Brownwood  on  March  1.5.  Featured 
speaker  was  Marjorie  Keaton.  Texas 
("hristian  University,  Fort  Worth. 
New  officers  elected  are:  chairman, 
M  rs.  Lloyd  Sanders,  Dublin  High 
School;  and  secretary,  Leila  .Mae 
Sivills,  Brownwood  fligli  School. 


SCHOOLS 


•  Fourteen  universities  will  offer 
workshops  in  family  finance  this  sum¬ 
mer,  in  co-operation  with  the  National 
('ommittee  for  Education  in  Family 
Finance.  The  schools  will  offer,  gen¬ 
erally,  from  four  to  six  semester  cred¬ 
its.  The  listing  follows: 

Nati(»uil  tfork.s/iop— University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia;  June  24 
to  .August  2;  six  semester  hours’  cred¬ 
it.  Albert  I.  Oliver. 

Refiioml  U'ork.vho/w— University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles;  June  17  to 
July  26;  student  fee,  $54;  six  semester 
credits.  Erwin  M.  Keithley. 

University  of  Denver  (Colorado); 
June  24  to  July  26;  student  fee, 
$62..5();  five  semester  credits.  Clifford 
Behell. 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville; 
June  17  to  July  26;  student  fee,  $60; 
six  semester  credits.  Robert  B.  Mvers. 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens;  July 
29  to  August  22;  student  fee,  $20; 
five  (piarter  hours’  credit.  Florida 
Moore. 

Luiiver.sity  of  Illinois,  Urbana; 
student  fee,  $29.75;  four  semester 
credits.  Ella  G.  Leppert. 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio; 
June  18  to  July  24;  student  fee,  $48; 
six  semester  credits.  William  A.  Ben¬ 
nie. 

Michigan  State  University,  East 
Lansing;  June  24  to  August  2;  student 
fee,  $.54;  nine  quarter  credits.  Peter  G. 
Haines. 

Utiiversity  of  Oregon,  Eugene;  June 
17  to  July  12;  board,  $50;  four  se¬ 
mester  credits.  Howard  J.  Akers. 

University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio 
Piedras;  June  6  to  July  3;  student  fee, 
$25;  four  hours’  credit.  Gecilia  Davila. 

Southern  Methodist  University, 
Dallas;  July  15  to  August  21;  room 
and  board,  $121;  six  .scme.ster  credits. 
Bob  G.  Woods. 

Svracuse  Universitv,  Svracuse,  New 
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DEMONSTRATION  TABLE 

5  Big  Features 

•  ADJUSTABLE 

Completely  adjustable  in  height  with¬ 
in  seven  inch  range  to  fit  any  teacher. 

•  NON-TIPPING 

Unit  is  held  to  the  desk  top  by  four 
soft  rubber  suction  cups.  Will  not 
injure  or  mar  desk. 

•  ROTATING  TOP 

The  typewriter  can  be  shown  to  your 
class  from  all  angles  for  the  top  can 
be  rotated  360°. 

•  ATTACHED  SHELF 

Plenty  of  room  for  copyholder,  typ¬ 
ing  book,  papers,  etc. 

•  PORTABLE 

So  light  in  weight  that  unit  can  be 
easily  moved  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other.  Only  22  lbs. 
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•  SPEAKER'S  STAND 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  TO: 


H.  M.  ALLEN  CO. 

Hartford  ''  Wisconsin 

"Everything  tor  the  Typing  Room" 


TIMES  CHANGE.  DO  YOU? 

WHEN  THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH  DROVE  A  ONE-HORSE  SHAY 
BUSINESS  LEPERS  WERE  WRIPEN  IN  LONGHAND 

WHEN  GRANDFATHER  DROVE  THE  HORSELESS  CARRIAGE, 
STENOGRAPHERS  WROTE  AND  TRANSCRIBED  SYMBOL  SHORTHAND 

TODAY  THE  MODERN  STENOGRAPHER  WRITES  AND  TRANSCRIBES 

FORKNER  ALPHABET  SHORTHAND 
One  Hundred  Years  of  Progress 

ARE  YOU  KEEPING  UP  WITH  THE  TIMES? 

Send  today  for  sample  lessons  and  comments 
from  those  who  are  teaching  and  using 

FORKNER  ALPHABET  SHORTHAND 

FORKNER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

106  Morningside  Drive  New  York  27,  New  York 
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at  a  difference 
there  is  in 
dictionaries! 


When  I  decided  to  buy  a  dictionary,  I 
thought  any  one  with  the  “Webster” 
name  would  be  completely  reliable. 

My  dealer  set  me  straight.  He  pointed 
out  that  information  on  which  you  can 
depend  can  be  found  only  in  a  truly 
authoritative  dictionary.  He  mentioned 
specifically  Webster’s  New  Collegiate — 
the  genuine  Merriam-Webster.  And  he 
gave  me  two  reasons. 

First,  Webster’s  New  Collegiate  is  the 
only  desk-size  dictionary  based  on  the 
big  unabridged  Webster’s  New  Inter¬ 
national  Dictionary,  Second  Edition. 
You’ve  seen  it  at  your  library.  It’s  often 
called  “the  Supreme  Authority”  of  the 
English-speaking  world. 

Second,  Webster’s  New  Collegiate  is 
the  only  desk-size  dictionary  produced 
by  a  company  that  specializes  entirely 
in  dictionary  publishing,  and  has  for 
over  100  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it’s  the  only  one  kept  up  to  date  by  a 
large,  permanent  staff  of  experts.  That’s 
why  people  who  must  be  sure — editors, 
businessmen,  professional  men,  and 
educators  —  specify  Webster’s  New 
Collegiate. 

When  you  buy  your  dictionary,  be 
sure  to  insist  on  the  genuine  Merriam- 
Webster.  Ask  for  it  by  name  at  your 
department,  book,  or  stationery  store. 
It  costs  only  $5  plain,  $6  thumb-indexed. 


Reg.U.S.Paf.Off. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield  2,  Mats. 


I  York;  July  1  to  August  10;  room,  $72; 
six  semester  credits.  Eric  \V.  Lawson. 

University  of  \’irgiuia,  Clharlottcs- 
ville;  July  8  to  .August  10;  student  fee, 
$.51. .50;  six  semester  credits.  John  H. 
Matthews,  Jr. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison; 
July  1  to  26;  tuition,  $35;  four  sem¬ 
ester  credits.  Russell  J.  Hosier. 

The  universities  accept  .students 
chiefly  from  their  States.  Scholar¬ 
ships  pay  for  hoard,  room,  or  tuition, 
wherever  a  fee  is  not  listed  above. 

School  co-ordinators  are  given  at 
the  end  of  each  listing.  For  further  iii- 

I  formation,  write  to  them  or  to  the 
National  Committee  at  488  Madison 
.\venue,  New  York  22. 

•  Temple  University,  Philadelphia, 
will  ofler  five  courses  in  distributive 
and  business  education  this  summer. 
They  will  be  given  from  July  1  to 
.■\ugust  9  and  will  be  conducted  to 
include  attendance  and  discussion  of 
the  AVA  convention  to  be  held  in  the 
city  from  .\ugust  5  to  8. 

Courses  to  be  offered  by  the  dis- 

Itributive-education  department  are: 
Problems  of  the  (^o-ordinator  (six 
W'eeks);  Methods  of  Teaching  P'ashion 
Merchandising  (three  weeks);  and 
Workshop  in  Distributive  Education 
(three  weeks).  C'ourses  offered  in 
business  education  are:  Business 
.Arithmetic  and  Methods  (six  weeks) 

I  and  Advanced  Study  in  Business  F]du- 
cation  (six  weeks). 

Inquiries  should  be  sent  to  the 
respective  departments  of  the  uiii- 
versitv  at  Broad  and  Montgomery 
.Avenue,  Philadelphia  22. 

•  The  University  of  North  Dakota, 
Grand  P'orks,  will  sponsor  its  annual 
International  Business  Education  Cam- 
ference,  on  June  27  and  28.  This  year’s 
theme  will  be  “Automation  in  Business 
and  in  Education.” 

Featured  speakers  include  Elvin 
Eyster,  Indiana  Urrversitv;  Roy  W. 
Poe,  Gregg  Publishing  Division,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Company;  Vern 
Frisch,  New  Rochelle,  .New  York; 
Doris  Howell  Crank,  Champaign, 
Illinois;  and  G.  Henry  Richert,  U.  S. 
Office  of  PZducation,  Washington, 
D.C.  Section  metAings  will  cover, 
among  other  topics,  the  fields  of  .sec¬ 
retarial  practice,  office  occupations 
secondary-sch(K)l  curriculum,  auto- 
I  mation  and  social-business  subjects, 
and  distributive  educat'on. 

•  Bloomsburg  (Pennsylvania)  State 
Teachers  C'ollege  w  ill  hold  its  twenty- 
fourth  Busitiess  Education  Contest  on 
its  campus  on  May  4.  High  school  stu¬ 
dents  will  compete  in  examinations 
in  bookkeeping,  business  arithmetic, 
Gregg  shorthand,  typewriting,  and 


business  law’.  Last  year’s  cont«‘st  was 
entered  by  210  students  from  47 
schools  in  eastern  Pennsvlvania. 

•  Business  Training  Cadlege,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvauia,  will  graduate  its 
first  engineering  secretarial  students 
this  June.  The  specialized  program, 
initiated  two  yi*ars  ago,  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

The  college  w  as  founded  in  193.3  to 
train  jirofessioual  secretaries  in  the 
medical  field.  To  give  students  a  back¬ 
ground  knowledge  of  the  c-ngiiu’cring 
profession  and  its  terminology,  the' 
new  program  adaptc’d  the  same  meth¬ 
ods  used  by  the  school  iu  training 
medical  secretaries. 

•  The  University  of  Denver  was 
host  to  the  19.57  National  Consumc'r 
Credit  (’onference  during  March.  Pre¬ 
siding  ovc-r  the  sessions  was  E.  T. 
Halaas,  of  the  University. 

The  confc*rence  was  the  ninth  in  a 
postwar  series.  It  was  sponsored  hy 
the  Ihiiversity  in  co-operation  with 
c*ight  national  and  three  (a)lorado  con- 
smiuT-credit  organizations.  'I'lic*  pro¬ 
gram  covered  three  problc-ms  in  thc‘ 
consumer-credit  fic’ld:  the  size  and 
continued  growth  of  total  consumer- 
credit  debt,  consumer  motivation  in 
relation  to  consumer  debt,  and  c-on- 
sumc*r-cri‘dit  education  in  high  schools 
and  colleges.  .Among  the  speakers 
were  .Abbott  .Mills,  CJrover  Phislcy, 
Sidney  Rolfe,  .A.  B.  May,  Henry 
Lester,  Marie  Robinson,  and  Ramon 
P.  Hc'imerl. 

•  North  Texas  State  (a)llege  will 
conduct  a  Mexican  tour  June  22  to 
July  6,  following  the  Nh'.A  Centennial 
C'elebration  in  Dallas,  June  17  to  22. 
Persons  enrolling  will  receive  two 
credits  for  the  tour,  or  three  credits 
if  they  also  attend  the  Centennial 
Celebration. 

Spon.sor  of  the  tour  is  the  United 
States  (Chapter  of  the  International 
Society  for  B»isiness  Education.  In- 
(juiries  should  be  sent  to  Ruth  1. 
.And(‘r.son,  at  the  School  of  Business 
at  North  Texas  State  College,  Denton. 

•  .Adelphi  College,  Garden  (aty. 
New  York,  has  announced  two  sniti- 
mer  .sessions,  June  10  to  28  and  July 
2  to  .August  9.  Ihidergraduate  conrsi  s 
will  be  given  in  business  organiz.ition 
and  management,  business  communi¬ 
cation,  business  mathematics,  husi- 
ness  law,  and  principles  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  marketing.  Head  of 
the  busiiK'ss-education  department  is 
Cdiarles  L.  Savage. 

•  I  he  University  of  Pittshurgh  and 
Temple  University,  Philadelidiia  have 
received  cojiies  of  the  film  “Yon  .Arc* 


(• 
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tlic  Still  in  tlicir  disti ilnitivc  (“diiCii- 
tioii  depiirtinents.  rlit*.  film  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  e;ieli  sfhool  in  order  to  foster 
ri'tailing  and  inereliiindisinj'  courses  in 
scliools.  Both  copies  will  he  made 
available  to  Pennsylvania  hijih  schools 
olfering  distrihutive  education  courses. 

I  he  film  depicts  the  techuiipies  and 
iittitud<‘s  fhiit  are  nectled  to  sell  store 
goods. 

•  Patterson  (New  Jersey)  State 
Iciichers  Oollege  will  gniduate  its 
final  husiuess  education  class  in  June. 
Twenty-four  seniors  will  receive  their 
B.S.  in  Kducatiou  degrees  to  close  out 
the  13-year  histor\  of  the  department. 
Beginning  in  Septemher,  the  depart¬ 
ment  will  he  comhined  with  that  of 
Montcliiir  State  Teachers. 

The  Patterson  department  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  was  organi/ed  in  1944 
hy  .\1.  Herbert  Freeman.  In  1953,  the 
New  jersey  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  voted  to  int<‘grate  the  Patterson 
and  Montclair  departments  as  part  of 
a  master  cnrricnlum  plan  for  tht*  state’s 
six  teachers  colleges. 

Dr.  P'reeman  was  transferred  in 
19.54  to  the  chairmanship  of  tin'  pro¬ 
gram  at  .Montclair.  Louis  (i.  Nana.ssy, 
currently  heading  the  department  at 
Patterson,  will  join  the  Montclair  de¬ 
partment  this  summer. 

•  The  Tniv(‘rsit\  of  N’ermont,  Bur¬ 


lington,  w  ill  hold  a  hnsiness  education 
summer  conference  at  its  campus  on 
.\ngnst  5  and  6.  Visiting  instructors 
will  include  .Milton  Olson,  Mrs. 
Madeline  Strony,  Louis  C.  Nanassy, 
and  Biehard  \V.  Willing. 

•  Ohio  State  University,  C.'olnm- 
hus,  will  offer  courses  in  distrihutive 
education  in  both  terms  of  summer 
school,  June  IH  to  July  24  and  July  25 
to  .\ngust  30.  Students  may  earn  1.5 
ipiarter  hours  of  eredit.  The  program 
(lirector  is  William  B.  Logan. 


GENERAL 

•  Seven  NO.M.A  chapters  have 
awarded  recognition  plaques  to  36 
.schools  for  outstanding  achievement 
in  training  students  for  business 
careers.  The  awards  are  intended  to 
eneonrage  greater  interest  in  office 
work  and  to  throw  more  light  on  the 
excellent  job  being  done  by  many 
schools. 

Schools  receiving  the  awards  were: 

Madison,  Wisconsin— Cientral  High 
School,  Flast  High  School,  West  High 
School,  Edgewood  High  School,  Mon¬ 
roe  High  School,  Middleton  Union 
High  School,  and  Fort  Atkinson  High 
School.  (Conthnii’d  on  next  pace) 


SAVES  EYESIGHT!  PROMOTES  ACCURACY! 

Just  what  the  student  needs  — 
holds  a  typing  book  or  a  single 
sheet  of  paper.  Every  student  can 
afford  one. 

SCHOOL  PRICES:  DELIVERED  TO  YOU 

I  to  12  copy  holders  1 5c  each 

12  to  50  copy  holders . 14c  each 

50  &  over  copy  holders . 12c  each 


BUD  TYPE  CLEANER 

P.  O.  BOX  4644 
BALT, I  MORE  12.  MARYLAND 


f  JASPER  TYPEWRITER 

ADJUST-A-I 

DESKS 

»  and 

ADJUST-A< 

-TABLES  1 

TA  234  ADJUST-A  DESK 
20"  X  34"  X  30"  H  -  - 


new  aid  to  typing  efficiency 


Designed  and  built  by  Jasper  Table  Co.  to  aid  typing  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  classroom  or  office.  Important  feature  is  the 
exclusive  adjustable  typing  platform  that  improves  posture, 
reduces  eye  strain,  cuts  typing  fatigue.  A  counterbalanced 
spring  type  mechanism  allows  fast,  accurate  height  adjust¬ 
ments  of  typing  surface  from  26"  to  30"  in  Vz”  adjustments. 
Typing  platform  is  I7V2"  wide  x  IbVz”  deep,  will  accom¬ 
modate  all  typewriters,  including  electric. 

*The  Hammond  "Type-Right"  mechanism  is  now 
available  as  an  alternate  adjusting  device. 


TA  134  ADJUST-A-TABLE 
20"  X  36"  X  30"  H 


JASPER  TABLE  CO.,  JASPER,  INDIANA 
Please  send  Jasper  Typewriter  Adjust-A-Desks 
Adjust-A-Tables  information. 

NAME  - - - - 

ADDRESS  _ _ — - 

CITY _ ZONE _ STATE - 


.M.\Y.  1957 


Miuini,  Horicla— IVcIiiiital  Stamford,  ( aniiiffticut  —  Darien 

School.  High  School,  Greenwich  High  School, 

Jacksonville,  Florida— Robert  E.  Stamford  High  ScIkkjI,  New  ("anaan 
Lee  High  School,  Landon  High  High  School,  and  Norwalk  High 
School,  Paxon  High  School,  Technical  School. 

High  School,  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  High  One  school  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
School,  and  Andrew  Jackson  High  and  two  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
School.  were  also  honored. 

Evansville,  Indiana— Bosse  High 

School,  (Central  High  School,  Lincoln  •  The  1957  National  Office  Eixposi- 
High  School,  Mater  Dei  High  School,  tion  will  be  held  May  13  to  16  at  the 
Memorial  High  School,  Reitz  High  Los  Angeles  Shrine  Exposition  Hall. 
School,  Mt.  Vernon  High  School,  It  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
North  High  School,  Owensboro  Tech-  NOMA’s  38th  Inteniational  Business 
nical  High  Sch<x)l,  Owensboro  Senior  Conference.  Over  a  hundred  firms  will 
High  School,  Owensboro  Daviess  exhibit  their  products  in  what  is  ex- 
County  High  School,  Bramwells  Busi-  pected  to  be  the  largest  exposition  of 
ness  College,  Lockyear’s  Business  Col-  office  machinery  and  equipment  held 
lege,  and  Plvansville  College.  on  the  West  Coast. 


TEACHERS! 


SUMMER  WORK  AVAILABLE 
IN  OVER  100  CITIES. 


We  need  typists,  stenos,  office 
workers.  High  hourly  rates! 
Positions  avail- 
able  for  men 
and  women. 


For  moro 
dulailt  vs* 
coupon  bo/ow. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 

(SUPPLEMENT) 


Monpowtr,  Inc.,  820  N.  Plankinton  Ave. 

Milwoukt*,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  descriptive  literature 


The  listing  below  supplements 
the  Summer  School  Directory'  pub¬ 
lished  last  month  in  BEW.  It  contains 
information  received  too  late  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  that  issue.  Following  the 
dates  of  the  summer  terms  in  each 
listing  are  the  names  of  personnel  to 
contact  (if  two  names  are  given,  the 
first  is  in  charge  of  matriculation,  the 
second  heads  the  business  education 
program;  if  only  one  is  given,  it  is  the 
latter).  Key  letters  and  numbers  after 
these  names  indicate  course  offerings. 


Iowa 

Dhake  Umvehsity,  Des  Moines.  June 
10-July  19;  July  22- August  23.  Dr.  Eli 
Zubay,  registrar;  Dr.  Frances  E.  Mer¬ 
rill.  M,  W,  15 

Kentucky 

Morehead  State  Coelec;e,  More- 
head.  June  lO-.August  2.  L.  A.  Fair, 
registrar;  Ross  C.  Anderson.  2,  5,  + 

Michigan 

Western  Michigan  College,  Kala¬ 
mazoo.  June  24-.\ugust  1.  Dr.  Arnold 
E.  Schneider,  Dean,  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness.  M,  1,  14,  15,4- 

Missouri 

Central  Mlssouri  State  College, 
Warrensburg.  Dr.  Lucas  Sterne.  M,  3, 
14,  17 

New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  Western  College, 
Silver  City.  June  10- August  2.  Donald 
Overturf,  registrar;  Dr.  Leonard  Doug¬ 
las.  M,  -f 


Nome. 


Add  rest. 


KEY 

M  .  Master’s  degree  program 

D  .  Doctor’s  degree  program 

C  .  Conference  to  be  held 

^A/ . Workshop  in  Business  Education 

1  .  Typewriting,  Methods  in 

2  .  Bookkeeping,  Methods  in 

3  .  Skill  Subjects,  Methods  in 

4  .  Shorthand,  Methods  in 

5  .  . .  Basic  (General)  Business,  Methods  in 

6  (Dffice  (Secretarial)  Practice,  Methods  in 

7  .  All  Subjects,  Methods  in 

8  .  Office  Machines,  Methods  in 

9  . Distributive  Education,  Methods  in 

10  .  Consumer  Education,  Methods  in 

11  .  Curriculum  in  Business  Education 

12  .  Administration  and/or  Supervision 

13  . Guidance  in  Business  Education 

14  . .  Work -Experience  (earn-learn)  Course 

15  .  .  Principles  and/or  Problems  of  Bus.  Ed. 

16  .  Tests  and  Measurements 

17  .  Thesis,  Research,  Seminar,  etc. 

-f  .  And  other  graduate  courses 


Oklahoma 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman, 
June  11-August  11.  Dr.  Gerald  A, 
Porter;  Dr.  Pete  Kvle  McCarter.  M, 
D,  7,  11,  14,  1.5,  17,  -f 


California 

Sacramento  State  College,  Sacra¬ 
mento.  June  24-.\ugust  2;  August  5-30, 
Dr.  James  Bradfield;  John  R.  Cox.  M, 
W,  -f 


Oregon 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  June 
17-August  9.  Paul  B.  Jacobson,  dean; 
Dr.  Jessie  May  Smith.  M,  15 


Texas 

West  Texas  State  College,  Canyon, 
Two  terms,  June  4-July  12;  July  16- 
August  23.  Dr.  C.  C.  Callarnian. 
M,6,15,16,17,-t- 


lilinois 

Northern  Illinois  State  College, 
DeKalb.  June  17-August  9.  Dr.  R.  L. 
Thistlethwaite.  M,  2,  3,  4,  8,  15,  17,  -}- 


M.  H.  RHODES,  INC 

36  Bartheleinaw  Av«. 
HARTFORD  6,  CONN. 
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UBEA-MPBEA  u///  hold  joint 
conventions  durinp,  the  iVEA 
Centennial  Celebration  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  June  17  to  22.  Meeting 
above  arc  UBEA  president,  Theodore 
Yerian,  ami  MPBEA  president, 
Dorothy  Travis. 


Attending  program  held  in 
New  York  City  by  the  9th  General 
Assembly,  Advisory  Council  on 
Business  Education,  are  (left  to 
right)  J.  Arthur  Grundy,  president 
of  the  Office  Executives  Association; 
George  \V.  Tisdale,  vice-president 
of  OEA  education  division;  and 
William  Jansen,  New  York  City 
superintendent  of  schools. 
Meeting  heard  report  by  OEA 
committee  on  reasons  for  present 
.shortage  of  clerical  help. 
(See  story  on  page  49) 

MAY,  1957 


Delta  Gamma  chapter.  Pi  Omega 
Pi,  is  installed  at  Long  Beach 
(California)  State  College,  The 
installing  officer  is  Frances 
Botsford  (front  row,  extreme  right), 
pwst  national  president.  The 
s-powsor  of  the  chapter  is  Edm 
11.  Barbour  (front  rote,  second 
from  right),  head  of  the  dejxirtment 
of  bu.sine.ss  education.  Long  Beach. 

Officers  (front  row,  left  to 
right)  include:  Harold  Sternt^vsky, 
historian;  Dale  E.  Nelson, 
treasurer;  Adriana  Lampe,  secretary; 

Joe  Rodriguez,  president,  ami 
Wayne  Mayfield,  vice-president. 


•  t 


•I 


)■  ■ 


Introduce  Desk  Timer 

A  NEW  POKTABLE  clesk  tillUT  hilS 
iH't'ii  designed  for  teachers  by  M.  H. 
Rhodes,  Inc.  The  “School  Timer”  can 
he  set  to  time  minutes  or  seconds; 
after  the  chosen  interval,  a  hell  rings. 

The  timer  ma\  he  used  to  time  long 
examination  periods  or  brief  typing 
tests.  Complete  information  is  avail¬ 
able  from  the  manufacturer,  M.  H. 
Rhodes.  Inc.,  30  Bartholomew  Avenue, 
Hartford.  Connecticut. 


New  Design  for  10-Key 

A  new  design  for  the  “6(K)”  line  of 
lO-key  adding  machines  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Monroe  Calculating 
Machine  Company,  Orange,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  With  modernized  styling  and  new 
color  harmony,  the  machine  features 
Monroe’s  open  keyboard  for  faster 
entry  of  figures,  “\’elvet  Touch”  ac¬ 
tion  for  easier  oix^ration,  and  inter¬ 


locking  action  to  prevent  errors.  The 
600  lists  11  and  totals  12,  making  it 
practical  tor  ordinary  multiplication. 
It  is  available  in  both  electric  and 
hand  models,  or  an  electric-haiul 
model. 


Chalk  Glows  in  Dark 

An  ultra-violet  lamp  is  the  secret 
of  new,  fluorescent  chalks  that  glow 
with  a  variety  of  colors.  Though  they 
appear  white  under  ordinary  lighting 
conditions,  they  are  most  colorful  and 
effective  in  a  darkened  room,  stich  as 
when  pictures  are  being  shown.  Used 
with  ordinary  chalk,  they  will  give  an 
animation  effect  by  springing  to,  life 
when  the  “blak-ray”  lamp  is  turned 
on. 

A  set  of  six  colors  costs  $2;  a  set  of 
12  colors  is  $3.75.  Blak-ray  lamps 
range  in  price  from  $17.75  to  $29.75. 


Write  to  Ultra-Violet  Products,  Inc., 
5114  M’alnut  Grove  Avenue,  San 
Chibriel,  C'alifornia. 

Something  New  in  Type  Cleaners 

The  Morris  Type  and  Platen  Clean¬ 
er  is  rejiorted  to  introduce  the  first 
new  method  of  type  cleaning  in 
twenty  years.  The  product  cleans  type. 


reconditions  platens,  and  frees  gum- 
rned-up  parts.  No  rags,  brushes,  or 
scrubbing  are  requirt'd;  pressure 
sprays  the  cleaner  on.  It  is  nontoxic 
and  contains  no  carbon  tetrachloride. 

The  cleaner  lists  for  $1..50.  It  will 
be  stocked  by  major  stationers;  in  the 
meantime,  it  may  be  obtained  directly 
from  I.  T.  Morris  Products,  Inc.,  Box 
126,  C’anandaigiia,  New  York. 

Use  Recorder  for  Dictation 

Bell  &  Howell  have  entered  the 
moderate-priced  tape-recorder  field 
with  the  new  Model  77.5,  listing  for 


$189.50.  It  features  a  “pause”  button 
that  makes  it  especially  adaptable  for 
dictation  purposes.  This  mechanism 
halts  tape  motion  instantly  during 
recording  and  playback. 


Advertisers 


.Mien,  H.  M.,  Co . 

51 

Allen,  R.  C.,  Inc. 

3 

Rankers  Box  Co. 

13 

Brunswiek-Balke-Collcndcr  Co.  1 

Bud  Type  Cleaner . 

5,  53 

Burroughs  Corp. 

12 

Clear-N’iew  Co. 

6 

Desks  of  .America,  Inc. 

14 

Dictaphone  (a)rp. 

4 

Dictation  Disc  Co. 

13 

FalH*r-CasteIl,  A.  W.,  IVncil 

c:o.  8 

Forkner  Publishing  Co. 

51 

Friden  Calculating  Machine 

c;o.. 

Inc. 

48 

Garrett  Tubular  PrcHlncts,  Inc.  9 

Ciregg  College,  Northwestern 

I’ni- 

versitv 

n 

CJregg  Publishing  Dixision 

44 

Ilargadon  Manufacturing  Co. 

6 

International  Bnsiiu'ss  Machines  2S-2t) 

JasjX'r  Table  Co. 

53 

Man|X)wer,  Inc. 

54 

Merriain,  G.  &  C.,  Co. 

52 

MonnK-  Calculating  Machine 

Co.  7 

National  C'ash  R<'gist<‘r  Ca). 

(a)ver  4 

Poster  N’isnal  Aids 

50 

RhcKles,  M.  II.,  Inc. 

54 

Royal  Tyix'writcr  C'o. 

11 

.Seimx)  Sales 

.50 

Smith-Corona  Inc. 

C'over  3 

Stenographic  Machines,  Inc. 

.  10 

UnderwcHKl  Corjs. 

(a)ver  2 

Winston,  Th«‘  John  C.,  C.n. 

13 

The  recorder  has  twin  5*^4-inch 
speakers.  A  program  indicator  permits 
rapid  location  of  any  desired  i)ortion 
of  the  tape.  Five  push  buttons— stop, 
forward,  rewind,  play,  and  record- 
are  groupc'd  conveniently.  A  monitor 
switch  enables  the  user  to  hear  what 
is  being  picked  up  during  direct  re¬ 
cording  from  another  tape  or  radio. 

The  unit  is  housed  in  a  streamlined 
case;  the  top  may  be  completely  re¬ 
moved.  Write  b)r  further  information 
to  Bell  &  Howell  ('ompany,  7100 
McCa)rmick  Road,  Chicago  45,  llli- 
iK)is. 

New  Products  at  a  Glance 

•  Bates  “56”  stapler  now  available 
with  name  imprints  of  schools  or 
boards  of  education;  knob  carries  im¬ 
print.  The  Bat(*s  Manufacturing  Caun- 
pany,  30  Wsey  Street,  New  York  C'it\ . 

•  Squeeze-bottle  felt-ix)int  marker, 
made  by  Marsb  Stencil  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  Belleville,  Illinois.  Holds  ^4 
ounce  of  watercolor  ink;  eight  colors; 
non-refillable.  Retails  at  $.79. 

•  “Pro-f'ile”  filing  cabinets,  made 
by  Yawman  and  Erbe  Manufacturing 
Company,  Rochester,  New  York.  Con¬ 
ventional  file  drawer  replaced  by  a 
rocking  compartment  which  sv\ings 
down  to  expose  entire  contents  on 
open-faced  shelf;  two-thirds  of  com¬ 
partment  stays  in  cabinet  sbell.  No 
forward  tilt;  may  be  stacked  to  any 
height. 


56 
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Exclusive 


on  the  world’s  finest 


standard  typewriter: 


*^RESPONSE-  0-MATIC^ 


ACTION 


Customstyled  Keyboard  —  four  6Xtra 
characters  —  88  in  ail. 


Smith-Corona  Inc  Syracuse  I  New  York 
Branch  Offices  or  Dealers  in  Principal  Cities 


SMITH-CORONA 


Available  only  on  the 
Smith-Corona  "Eighty-Eight,” 
Response-O-Matic  Action  brings 
to  you  a  touch,  a  feel, 
a  typing  action  that  means  finer 
correspondence . .  .faster. 
In  addition,  you  benefit  from  these 
other  Smith-Corona  exclusives: 


Amazing  Page  Gaee  —  that  lets  yoU 
quickly  set  a  bottom  "margin.” 

Instant-Set  Margins  —  most  natural, 
easiest  margin-setting  system. 

Call  your  local  Smith-Corona 
representative  for  a  demonstration. 
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COMBINED  OPERATION.  Customers’ accounts,  Company  records,  and  payroll  are  posted  Robert  o.  rowe.  Treasurer  of  the  above 

on  this  National  “31".  company. 


“Our  o/f^atUmcU  System 

saves  us  7,740  a  year... 

pays  for  itself  every  11  months !” 


—  Centex  Construction  Company,  Dallas,  Texas 


"In  1950  we  built  300  homes,  in  1955 
over  4000— with  this  tremendous  ex¬ 
pansion  we  had  to  have  an  efficient 
accounting  system!”  w’rites  Robert 
G.  Rowe,  Treasurer  of  the  Centex 
Construction  Co.  "Our  National 
System  is  all  of  that  and  more.  It 
saves  us  over  $7,740  a  year! 

“We  use  a  National  ‘Class  31’  for 
all  our  payroll  and  Labor  Distribu¬ 
tion  accounting.  The  speed  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  this  arrangement  has  en¬ 
abled  us  to  eliminate  the  cost  of  an 
outside  Service  Bureau,  a  saving  of 
$335  a  month,  and  we  realize  a  sav¬ 


ings  in  personnel  costs  of  $145  each 
month. 

“Our  National  System  keeps  our 
records  always  up-to-date  and  gives 
us  better  information  in  less  time. 
This  makes  auditing  easier  and  less 
expensive— another  significant  cost 
reduction.  Taking  all  these  savings 
together,  our  National  System  pays 
for  itself  every  11  months!” 


Here  is  an  opportunity  to  cut  costs  and 
increase  profits  in  your  business  operation. 
A  Xational  System  will  quickly  pay  for 
itself  through  savings,  then  continue  return¬ 
ing  these  savings  as  extra  yearly  profit. 
Call  your  nearby  National  representative— 
a  trained  systems  analyst.  He’s  listed  in  the 
yellow  pages  of  your  phone  book. 


*TRAOS  MARK  REG.  U  S  RAT  orV. 


Treasurer,  Centex  Construction  Company,  Inc. 


e/fjStUmal 


JHl  HMIOHAI  mn  REGISTER  COMPART,  Dayton  %  Ohio 


ACCOUNTING  MACHINCS 
ADDING  MACHINiS  .  CASH  ttlGISTUS 


989  OFFICES  IN  94  COUNTRIES 


